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GIPSY VERSIONS OF THE STORY OF THE 
MILKMAID AND HER POT OF MILK, 

Mr. F. Hindes Groome, in a most interesting 
and instructive paper entitled ‘ Gipsy Folk-Tales : 
a Missing Link,’ published in the National Review 
for July, 1888—a paper which does not appear to 
have attracted the full amount of attention on 
the part of folk-lore students which it merits— 
maintains that the diffusion throughout Europe of 
popular tales of Asiatic origin was largely due to 
that ubiquitous peop'e the Gipsies, adducing many 
examples of their marchen in support of his theory. 
Mr. Groome justly remarks—or rather, complains— 
that English folk-lorists as a body seem strangely 
ignorant of the very existence of Gipsy tales. But 
continental scholars have for some years pist 
recognized their importance for the study of com- 
parative folk-lore, and several collections of Gipsy 
tales have been published in the original Rimani, 
some with translations, by Dr. Friedrich Miiller, 
Dr. Paspati, Prof. Kirilowicz and Dr. Miklosich, 
Dr. Barbu Constantinescu, Dr. H. von Wlislocki, 
&c. The only English folk-lorist who has made 
& special study of Gipsy tales is Mr. Groome him- 
self, who has—besides the contribution above 
mentioned—given two long Welsh-Gipsy stories in 
his charming book ‘ In Gipsy Tents’ (Edin., 1880) ; 
and he bas been for eome time engaged in preparing 
for pudlication a comprehensive collection, mostly 


translated direct from the Riimani language, which 
it is to be hoped will soon see the light, and be 
cordially welcomed by all who are interested in 
the genealogy and diffusion of popular fictions. 

That the Gipsies have not been indebted for their 
stories to European sources does not admit of any 
question ; their stories closely resemble Eastern 
versions, and this is, perhaps, the more remarkable 
in the case of such an illiterate people, who must, 
therefore, have carried with them, when they 
migrated from their homeland, oral forms of tales 
which are found in ancient Indian collections. 
Dr. Wlislocki, in the journal of the German 
Oriental Society (Zeitschrift der Deutscher Morgen- 
lindischen Gesellschaft), vol. xxxii, 1888, gives 
translations, from an unpublished collection of 
Hungarian and Transylvanian Gipsy versions of a 
nuwber of stories in the ‘Panchatantra,’ an old 
Sanskrit form of the work known generally in 
Europe as the ‘ Fables of Pilpay,’ or Bidpai. Of 
these Gipsy tales one, which will probably be 
interesting to readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ generally, is a 
version of the ‘ Panchatantra’ story of the Bidiman 
and his pot of flour (B. v., Fab. 9), which finds 
its analogue in the familiar Arabian tale of ‘ Al- 
naschar’ (= En-Nashst 4r) and his basket of glass- 
ware, and has its Western representative in the 
story of the ‘ Milkmaid and her Pail of Milk ’— 
whence, probably, the proverb, ‘* Don’t count your 
chickens until they be hatched.” This is how it is 
told by the Tsigane, or Gipsies, of Southern Hun- 
gary 

“Tue with THE THREE Pore. 

“There was once a beggar who used to go every Satur- 
day from house to house to gather alms. One Holy 
Saturday he thus passed along the village and got very 
many gifts of the folk, His wallet was already full of 
cakes and meat when he got, over and above, in one 
place a pot of milk, in another a pot of honey, and the 
innkeeper gave him a pot of wine. So now the beggar 
trotted home. He lived far out in the country, in a 
little hut. On the way he got tired, and sat down on an 
earthwork to rest Hé set the three pots before him, 
and took stock of the gifts in his wallet. He ate a piece 
of meat and a bit of cake, and then drank some of the 
wine, after which he began to muse on his poverty. He 
said thus to himself: ‘ Why cannot I eat meat and cake 
and drink wine every day? Now this can't list. I must 
try to get rich somehow.’ He took up the pot and drank 
a lit'le wine. Then he said farther: ‘ Yes, yes! I must 
getrich! This wine is very good. I'll drink no more 
of it; Ill cell it and get money for it. With the money 
I'll buy me a hen that lays eggs, and from the eggs will 
come chickens. Ah! then I shall be able to eat poultry. 
I'll sell the milk, I'll sell the honey. Then I shall have 
lots of money, and 1’ll buy me a little sow; and when 
she grows big she'll have young ones, and then I shall 
be able to eat pork! Yes; I'll do it! Nay; but I'll 
just drink a drop more wine,’ And again he drank a 
litt'e wine, which got into his head, He said, moreover: 
‘I'll carry my pote into my hut at once ; and as soon as 
the holiday is over I'll sell the wine, the milk, and the 
honey. I must take care my three youngsters don’t 
junket on them. Ah! I have my own trouble with those 
brats! My wife, now, she bothers herself little with the 


_children—lets them do what they like; but I—I’ll 
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cudgel the rascals every day. From this time I'll whack, 
whack, and ever whack them! So—so will I cut at 
the rascals; so—so do I cut at them!’ On this he 
laid about him with hand and foot, and screamed aloud : 
*So—ay; so will I cudgel the rascals—so!’ Ail at 
once, crash ! crash! He had smashed the honey-pot 
with his foot ; this fell on the milk-pot, which be:t in 
the wine-pot. Now the begg:r began to cry and wail: 
* Oh, my wine !| my honey ! my milk ! Ob, my chickens ! 
Ob, my pigs!’ He had lost all with a kick.”—Pp. 13; -8. 

In my ‘Popular Tales and Fictions’ (1887), 
‘vol. ii. pp. 432-43, under the heading, “ Don’s 
count your chickens until they be hatched,” are 
cited a number of versions of this story, which was 

bably first brought to Europe from Syria by 
} de Vitry, who died at Rome in the year 
1240, and who tells it in his ‘Sermones de tem- 
pore et sanctis’ of “a certain little old fellow” 
with an earthen pitcher of milk, and from De 
Vitry it may have been reproduced by Etienne de 
Bourbon (thirteenth century), in his ‘ Liber de 
Donis,’ &c. It reappears in ‘ Dialogas Creatura- 
ram optime Moralizstus,’ by Nicolaus Pergamenus 
(fourteenth century), and in ‘ El Conde Lucanor,’ 
by the Infante Don Manuel, ob. 1347. In the 
former it is told of a maid with a pot of milk ; in 
the latter, of a poor woman with a pot of honey. 
Rabelais alludes to a story of a shoemaker and a 
pot of milk ; and our nursery tale is very similar 
to La Fontaine’s ‘ La Laitiére et le Pot au Lait.’ 
In ‘ Kali'a wa Dimna,’ an Arabian version of the 
* Fables of Bidpsi,’ a devotee has a pot of butter 
and honey, and, as in the foregoing Gipsy story, 
when he becomes rich in imagination he smashes 
the pot, thinking he is chastising his little son. 
In the ‘ Panchatantra," the Brdbman kicks his 
— wife. In the ‘ Hitopadesa,’ another Sans- 

it form of the same collection, he thrashes his 
four supposititious quarrelsome wives ; and in the 
Arabian tale of Alnaschar that day - dreamer 
spurns with his foot his wife when she offers him 
a cup of wine, and down falls his brittle stock-in- 
trade. A modified form of the story is related of 
Foolish Sachali in Miss Stokes’s ‘Indian Fairy 
Tales.’ In the Turkish story-book ‘ History of 
the Forty Vazirs’ (‘ Qirq vazir tarikbi’) a devotee 
takes a pot of oil and honey to the bazar, to sell it, 
and in leaning his staff against the wall, his pot is 
broken and the contents run down his beard. 

Dr. Wlislocki also gives a German translation of 
what is to me a unique version current among the 
Gipsies in Transylvania :— 

“ There was once a potter who was very poor and had 
many children, and was moreover blessed with a very 
bad wife, who reproached him daily for bis poverty. So 
the poor potter had a peculiar thought. He made a pot 
so big that two couples could well have danced the 
Ceardas within it. With this giant pot, and a number of 
common ones, covers, plates, dishes, &c., he drove to the 
next town for the annual market. On the way he 
thought what a deal of money he should get for his Less 
pot. With this he should buy a field; half the corn he 
would eat with his family, the other half he would sell 


each year; and in two or three years he would build him 
a cottage and buy better horses, for those he now had 
were not worth their provender. Then thoughtlessly he 
whacked the slow-g ing beasts, who took fright, rushed 
wildly forwarj, and upset cart, potter, giant pot, and 
pots and dishes, and pans and all, so that everything was 
smashed into a thousand pieces. And there lay the 
potter among the sherds, the same poor devil he hid 
always been ! 139. 


Of some other Gipsy tales which are paralleled 
in European and Asiatic popular fictions I may 
have somewhat to say in a future note. 

W. A. CLoustox. 

233, Cambridge Street, Glasgow. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

I. iv. 1 vii. 124).— 
Loving and honouring as I do the original docu- 
ment on this side first-foliolatry as much as any, I 
have no doubt that a gross corruption is rightly 
imputed to the first speech of I. iv. of ‘Cymbe- 
line.’ In response to a general invitation for sug- 
gestions, I give the best I can. Iachimo, as the 
text has stood hitherto, says, in disparagement of 
Posthumus :— 

“T could then have looked on him without the help or 
admiration though the catalogue of his endowments had 
been tabled by bis side and I to pernse him by items.” 
An error must needs lie in the italicized phrase, 
which makes nonsense; either help or admiration 
is wrong, or both may be. My first thought was to 
substitute inventorie for admiration, baving ia 
mind ‘ Henry VIII.’ (III. ii. 138) and ‘ Hamlet’ 
(V. ii. 110), and even Olivia’s playful inventory of 
her charms. But this would leave “looked on 
him” chargeable for a meaning of “‘ looking con- 
temptuously,” which it will not bear. The word 
admiration cannot be spared, and we are thus 
driven upon superseding help. A positively cer- 
tain correction is probably beyond hope ; we must, 
then, be content with adopting a reading which at 
least may be Shakespeare in place of one which 
certainly cannot be. After much consideration and 
many comparisons I rest satisfied on these terms 
with the text, “I could then have looked upon 
him without the eyes of admiration,” &c., as giving 
the meaning which the poet certainly intended to 
convey. Compare ‘1 Henry IV.,’ III. ii., “Shines 
with admiring eyes.” In ‘Timon of Athens’ we 
have, “It opens the eyes of expectation”; ‘ Mer- 
chant of Venice,’ “The eye of honour”; ‘ King 
Lear,’ IV, iv., “ Close the eye of anguish.” 

Wariss 


*Mercaant or Venice,’ IV. i. -- Knowing 
that your pages are always ofen to any inquirer 
in the field of Shakspearian criticism, I venture 
to put, through their medium, a question that 
I have been unable to solve. How comes it 


that Shakspeare, in the ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ puts 
into the mouth of Portis, when she is arguing 
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with a most bitter Jew, a thought from the Lord’s 
Prayer in support of her argument? ‘‘ We do all 
pray for mercy, and that same preyer doth teach 
us all to render the deeds of mercy.” I am unwill- 
ing to think our greatest dramatist could have 
erred, but this matter has always seemed to mea 
weak point in an otherwise faultless speech. 

T. G. Warts. 


‘Timon or AtHeEss,’ IV. ii’. 440 (7 S. vii. 
125).— 
The moon's an arrant thief, 

And her pale fire she snatches from the sun; 

The sea’s a thief, whose liquid surge res Ives 

The moon into salt tears, 
Mr. Lioyp would have us read— 

The eath into salt tears. 


{ had hoped that the days of purely conjectural 
emendation of the text of Shakespeare, with nothing 
in the ductus literarum to give a shadow of sup- 
port, were for ever over. If for moon we can read 
earth, we may read any one word for any other. 
In Timon’s cynical view of nature, while the moon 
steals from the sun, she in her turn is robbed by 
the sea; because, while the moon shines by reflected 
sunlight, the sea shines by reflected moonlight. 

V. ii. 6-10.—I take the liberty to refer your 
readers to my note on this passage (7 S. vi. 85), 
where I think I have shown that the text as it 
stands is quite intelligible. It is somewhat re- 
markable that while Mr. Lioyp is “averse to 
accept the monotonous repetition of the word made 
in consecutive lines as true Shakespeare,” in the 
very next passage on which he comments (IV. iii. 
134) he accepts without hesitation a similar repeti- 
tion of the word make. R. M. Spence, M.A. 

Manze of Arbuthnott, N B. 


When any one has accepted the changes here 
proposed it will be time enough to state one’s ob- 
jections more at length. Meanwhile, I would say 
that tke “liquid surge ”"—to those who know it— 
robs the earth of what becomes mud, sand, or 
larger stone. If these, by poetic licence, can be 
described as “ salt tears,” then the proposed change 
is doubtless right. 

In the other instance there is in the second 
line, to our more grammatical ears, a want or 
verbal elision of “to whom” or of “opposed 
to.” Whether the critical servant would have 
approved of the change to ‘“‘where” I doubt, 
though possibly Sancho Panza might have done so. 
To the Lindley Murray objection to the repetition 
of “made,” it need only be said that here such 
repetition makes the sequence of cause and effect 
clearer and more emphatic, and that he—not being 
a child in leading strings—who cannot eee that 
“ made...... made” is in these clauses far better 
and far stronger than “ had...... made,” will never 
make an admired writer of English in poetry, or 
even in prose. Br. NicHotson, 


‘1 Henry IV.,’ 1V. i. 49.—The Globe edition 
prints four lines thus obelized :— 

It were not good; ffor therein shou!d we read 

The very bottom and the soul of hope, 

The very list, the very utmost bound 

Of all our fortunes. 
Correct two gross misprints here, and read con- 
fidently :— 

For therein should we re sch 

The very bottom and the shoal of hope, 

The very list, the very utmost bound 

Of all our fortunes, 
Compare for the metaphor ‘2 Henry IV.,’ IV. i. 
17:— 

Thus do the hopes we have in him touch ground 

And dash themselves to pieces. 
* Henry VIIL.,’ IIT. ii. 437:— 

Sounded all the depths and shoals of honour, 
‘Henry V.,’ L. ii. 167:— 

As is the ooze and bottom of the sea. 
The allusion to incidents of navigation is further 
determined by the words “list” and ‘‘ bound.” 
Compare ‘Twelfth Night, III. i. 83 :— 

“T am bound to your niece, Sir; I mean she is the list 

of my voyage.” 
Grant White proposed reach, of small avail taken 
alone ; there are no other trial shots on the target 
worth recording. W. Warkiss Liorp. 


‘fae Merry Wives or Winpsor.’—It was 
Mr. Gladstone, I think, who first brought the 
phrase “‘a measurable distance ” into use, and it is 
probable that he derived it from our great poet, 
for Mrs. Page, speaking of her husband and his 
jealousy, says, “ He’s as far from jealousy as I am 
from giving him cause, and that I hope is an un- 
measurable distance.” J. Sranpisa Haty. 

Temple, 


SHAKSPEARE AND Venice (7 §. viii. 124).— 
The Rialto of ancient commerce is an island, one 
of the largest of those on which Venice is built. 
Its name is derived from riva alta, high shore, and 
its being larger and somewhat more elevated than 
the others accounts for its being the first inhabited. 
The most ancient church of the city is there ; and 
there were erected the buildings for the magistracy 
and commerce of the infant settlement. The Rialto 
island is situated at the bend of the Grand Canal. 
There is a vegetable market there daily; and, 
though the great equares by St. Mark’s are now 
the places ‘‘ where merchants most do congregate,” 
the old rendezvous is still so thronged and has yet 
so much the character of a ‘* mart” as to justify 
now, as formerly, the question, “ What news on 
the Rialto?” The bridge referred to by Mr. Haty 
was built in 1591 by A. da Ponte, under the Doge 
Pascal Cicogna. From Knight's ‘ Pictorial Works 
of Shakspere,’ vol. i., second edition, 1867. 

Henry Geratp Hope. 

Freegrove Road, N. 
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Homrnrey Waxtey, nis Monomeytat Iy- 
scripTioy.— Hurl. MS., 6835, fol. 121:— 
Here lyes 
Mr Humfrey Wanley 
Library-Keeper to the 
Right Hon™* Robert 
and Edward Earls of 
Oxford &. Who Dyed 
the 6t day of July 
the 
year of his Age. 
Endorsed :— 
“ Mr Wanley’s Tomb Stone in Marybone Church,” 
“N.B. This Stone lyes cross the Passage from the 
North door at the Distance of 6 ft 9 inches from it & on 
the other side is within 6 Inches of the Communion 
Rails.” 
Daniet Hipwewt. 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Tae Preservation or Deap Bopies.—Many 
instances are recorded in the lives of saints of 
bodies remaining for a great length of time with- 
out any sigos of decay. The same phenomenon 
has been said to happen with corpses of persons 
who certainly have not left behind them the repu- 
tation of esteemed holiness. In Blackwood's 
Magazine, Aug., 1823, vol. xiv. pp. 188-190, is a 
letter from James Hogg giving an account of a 
circumstance of this kind. If the Ettrick Shep- 
herd was not the victim of a hoax, it is one of the 
most curious examples of the kind I have ever 

of. ASTAKTE. 


Tue Queen’s Wetsu Pevicree.—In the Even- 
ing News and Post of Monday, August 26, is an 
interesting article, giving in minute detail the 
Welsh pedigree of the Queen, showing that Her 
Majesty is the legal representative of Llewellyn 
the Great, whose daughter Gladys married her 
ancestor Ralph Mortimer. This would be the case 
if there was failure of the issue of his grandson 
Llewellyn, the last Prince of Wales; and the 
writer refers to what he terms the apocryphal 
claim of Owen Glendower to have descended from 
Llewellyn’s imaginary daughter Catherine, adopt- 
ing evidently the apparently better opinion that 
Gwenlian, his only daughter, the grand-daughter 
of Simon de Montfort, has left no issue. Never- 
theless, as several families of importance cling to 
the tradition that they descend from this ima- 
ginary Catherine through her asserted marriage 
with one Philip ap Ivor, and this idea is favoured 
by some authors of note, it would be well if it 
could be settled one way or the other. I may 
poiot out that Philip ap Ivor did marry a wife 
named Catherine, but Welsh genealogists give her 
entirely different ancestry. CymrAes, 


Paratwet Passaces 1x Lucretivs Tasso. 
—The resemblance between the following pas- 
sages—one from the ‘De Rerum Natura’ of 
Lucretius, the probable date of which may be 


B.c. 57, and the other from the ‘Gerusalemme 
Conquistata’ of To:quato Tasso, the date of which 
is a.pD. 1593—is remarkable. Both predictions 
were most literally fulfilled in the French Revolu- 
tion of 1792, and to a great extent recently within 
our own remembrance :— 
Ergo, regibus occisie, subversa jacebat 
Pristina majestas soliorum et sceptra superba ; 
Et capitis summi praclarum insigne cruentum 
Sub pedibus vulgi msgnum lugebat honorem : 
Nam cupide conculcatur nimis ante metutum 
Res itaque ad summam facem turbaeque redibat, 
Imperium sibi quum ac summatum quieque petebat. 
Book v, 1135-41. 
La Francia, a’orna bor da Natura e d’ arte, 
Squaliida allhor vodrassi in manto negro, 
Né d’ empio oltraggio inviolata parte, 
Ne loco dal furor rimaso integro ; 
Vedova la corona—afflitte e sparte 
Le sue fortune, oc’ 1 regno oppreaso et egro 
E di stirpe ral percosso e tronco 
Il pit bel ramo, e fulminato il tronzo, 
xx. st. 76. 


In Punch of March 2, 1889, is a large draw- 
ing by Mr. Linley Sambourne representing ‘La 
France’s Lament,’ a female mourning over the sad 
fate of her country, and lamenting the former 
great men in feeling language. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Paratyet or Praciarism 


Thcre are a thousand doors to let out life ; 
You keep not guard cf all: and I ehall find, 
By falling headlong from some rocky cliff, 
Poison, or fire, that long rest. 
Massinger, ‘The Parliament of Love,’ iv. 2. 


At once give each inquietude the slip, 
By stealing out of being when he pleas‘d, 
And by what way; whether by hemp cr steel : 
Death's thousand doors stand open. 
Blair, ‘ The Grave,” 


Cc. C. B. 


Bortat-PLace or JeTHRo informa- 
tion contained in the annexed cutting from the 
Times of August 24 is of sufficient value to find a 
place in ‘N. & Q.’:— 

“It will interest a large number of prrsons to know 
that the burial-place of Jethro Tull, the inventor of 
drilling and horse hoeing, has at length been found. He 
lived at Shalbourn, in Berkshire, ‘but there is no trace 
of his burial in the parish register; the tradition of the 
neighbourhood is that he was buried in Italy ’—s» wrote 
Cuthbert Johnson. Chambers, in his biographical sketch, 
says that ‘strange to say, no man can tell where the 
remains of Jethro Tull, the benefactor of his kind, were 
deposited.’ At length this doubt has been cleared up. 
Mr. Money, F.S.A.. the hon, secretary of the Newbury 
District Field Club, h»s just published an account of the 
parish of Basildon, in Berkshire, entitled ‘ Stray Notes of 
the Parish of Basildon.’ In this he reports as follows : 
‘A cursory glance at the registers of the church of this 
parish shows that they contuin many names of historical 
importance and interest, and by their means the writer 
has been enabled to solve a problem which bas hitherto 
be filed all the inquiries and researches of the professional 
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ealogist and local historian—viz., the burial place of 
ethro Tull, the eminent experimentalist in agriculture. 
Jethro Tull was buried at Basildon, as will be seen by 
the following extract from the parish register :—“ Jethro 
Tull, gentleman, of the parish of Shaburne, in the 
county of Berks, was buried March ye 9th, 1740-1. Mem. 
This Jertho Tull, Esq , was the author of a valuable 
book on agriculture, entitled ‘Horse Husbandry.’ Geo. 
Bellas, Rector.”’ It appears that Jethro Tull was 
educated for the bar —s but an acute disease pre- 
vented him from following the profession, During his 
travels in search of health he devoted his attention to 
the agriculture of the countries in which he travelled, 
and when he came home he experimented upon his own 
land, known as Prosperous Farm, Shalbourn,” 

In a letter to the Times of August 31, Mr. 
Joseph Foster says : — 

“ So far from being prevented from following his pro- 
feesion at the Bar, Jethro Tull actually became a 
Bencher of Gray’s Inn, May 5, 1724, having been ad- 
mitted to that Society on December 11, 1693. He was 
called to the Bar on May 19, 1659. In his admission 
entry he is stated to be standing at Staple Inn, and to be 
the only son and heir apparent of Jethro Tull, of How- 
berry, Oxon.” 

Daniet Hipwett. 

34, MydJelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Queen Anne, Queen’s Square, West- 
minsTER.—In an article on ‘London Statues,’ in 
the Pall Mall Gazette, it is stated that the origin 
of this statue is shrouded in as much mystery as 
the other effigy of the same queen in Queen’s 
Square, Bloomsbury. ‘“ The name of the sculptor, 
the date of the erection, and the source of the 
fands, are all of them absolutely unknown 

uantities.” Thestatue of Queen Anne in Queen’s 
Samm, Westminster, is really a beautiful one, 
and it must have been placed in position when the 
square was built ; so that I should suppose there 
would be no difficulty in solviog the question of 
the date of its erection. The sculptor was probably 
the same as that of the statue of Queen Anne in 
front of St. Paul’s, the likeness, attitude, and 
very similar, J. Sranpisn Haty. 

emple, 


Oaynpurta.—This picturesque and curious old 
cashire word has, I fear, been obsolete for at 
least two generations. But it was commonly used 
in Tim Bobbin’s time—say, a hundred and thirty 
3 ago. It means afternoon, or early evening. 
t is duly entered in Messrs. Nodal and Milner’s 
‘Lancashire Glossary,’ in the E.D.S. series, and 
is there expressed to be derived from Icelandic 
undorn. Mr. Nodal, who was good enough to 
answer an inquiry of mine on the subject, says 
very truly that “‘ Oundurth is a difficult and obscure 
word—quite obsolete now. Underne and undorne 
are used in Mallory’s ‘ Morte d’ Arthur, and 
Chaucer has undern in the ‘Canterbury Tules.’” 
Yes ; but is oandurth really derived from undorn? 
Prof. Skeat has lately ruled that no one who pro- 
pounds a query in ‘N. & Q.’ shill be allowed to 


supplement it by a guess. And truly, the guesses 
of him who knows not are often very trying to 
bim who knows; two such have appeared even 
now in ‘N. & Q.,’ as if to justify the Professor's 
raling. But if { may not submit my guess, how 
am I to ask Prof. Skeat, as I wish to do, whether 
the guess is valueless or not ? A Lancashire man, 
even at the present day, says ja for yes, like a Ger- 
map, though he does not spell it witha j. Yab, 
wa mun gan!” said Nancy Cook to me, not long 
since; and we did go, pouring wet as it was. 
And may not oandurth, meaning what it does, be 
a contraction for the German abendroth? That is 
my guess, concerning which I would willingly be 
instructed ex cathedrd, A. J. M. 


Soxe THe Lerrer (See 6" §. ii. 
220, 317.)—The song given at the latter reference 
has been “going the round of the papers” for 
about thirty years ; the first verse of it for about 
forty years. It was composed by me in 1849, and 
published in a local print, and afterwards in a 
small collection of poems, ‘ Lays of Affection,’ pub- 
lished in 1850 (or 1851). When my friend Mr, 
William Stevens became proprietor of the Family 
Herald (I think in 1856), he invited me to con- 
tribute to it, and, amongst other trifles, I sent him 
the “ unique verse.” He wrote to me that I had 
‘taken it from the Family Herald.” But I con- 
vinced him that the Family Herald had taken it 
from ‘ Lays of Affection’; and I added two verses, 
Dr. Belcher, of Birmingham, set the song to music, 
Each bar has 4, B, C, D, F, and @, but there is no £ 
in the composition. The song appeared as a 
“literary and wusical curiosity” in a publication 
called the Musical Herald. I have not seen a 
copy of it for many years. But from time to time 
I have seen in newspaper “ Notes and Queries” 
(Newcastle Chronicle, &c.) the question of origin 
discussed. I have repeatedly promised literary 
friends to settle the matter in ‘ N. & Q.’ some day. 
I had not till recently the remotest idea that my 
javenile contribution to the “ curiosities of litera- 
ture” was immortalized in ‘N. & Q.’ The state- 
ment that it was contributed to the Northampton 
Mercury in 1880 no doubt is correct ; but it was 
not contributed by me, and no one else coula 
honestly contribute it as original. 

Epwarp N, Manrgs. 

Preston, 


First Use or Limeticnt on Tae Srace.— 
Seeing that the progress of modern stage effect is 
summed up in the one word limelight, I think it 
might not be inappropriate if a discussion were 
opened up in the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ with the 
aim of definitely arriving at the exact date when 
that grateful but much abused auxiliary first shed 
its rays upon the boards. Few points in theatrical 
history seem to have been disputed so much as 
this. Mr. H. Barton Baker gives the date as 1855, 
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the year in which Charles Kean revived ‘ Henry 
Viti’ at the Princess’s Theatre. Mr. E. L. 
Blanchard, on the other hand, goes back another 
lustrum, associating the earliest theatrical use of 
the limelight with the Drury Lane spectacle of 
* Azael,’ as produced at the national theatre by 
Mr. James R. Anderson. Desiring, if possible, to 
sift the matter to the bottom, I wrote, some twelve 
months ago, to the veteran tragedian, asking for 
his corroboration of Mr. Blanchard’s statement. 
‘In reply, Mr. Anderson very kindly informed me 
that the limelight was very much improved in 
1851-2, when ‘ Azael’ formed the attraction at 
Drury Lane, but that within his own personal 
knowledge it had been used so far back as the 
season of 1837-8. At that time it appears that 
one particular kind of limelight was the exclusive 
property of Mr. Frederick Gye, afterwards recog- 
nized as the Italien opera impresario. From him 
it was hired by Macready, to give extra effect to 
Stanfield’s diorama of continental views in the 
Govent Garden pantomime of ‘ Peeping Tom of 
Coventry.’ Notwithstanding its extreme grate- 
fulness in the moonlight views, Macready thought 
the expense of hire (thirty shillings a night) too 
great, and so only made use of it for a week. 
“ But that was the man all over,” says Mr. Ander- 
son. “To argue with him was useless.” 

While there can be little doubt that this power- 
fal and searching illuminant was in occasional use 
fifty years ago, it is equally certain that its re- 
sources had not been tested to the uttermost until 
the days of Anderson and Kean. An incident 
related in a work that bids fair to become the 
modero Cibber’s ‘ Apology ’—I refer to Marston's 
Recent Actors’—will illustrate this. Mrs. 
Warner, on assuming the reins of management at 
the Marylebone Theatre in 1847, was accustomed 
to amuse her friends with accounts of the extra- 
ordinary stage effects introduced into their plays 
b a dramatists. Among the impracticable 
ideas laughed over was one in a classic drama 
which “required that the defeated hero of the 
piece, after having been pierced by a javelin, 
taking advantage, probably, of the courtesy of his 
enemies, should ascend the slope of a mountain, 
and compose himself to die in such an attitude 
that the rays of the declining sun would just rest 
upon his brow.” 

Alack-a-day ! What degenerate times are these ! 
The melodramatic hero no longer needs to climb 
the slope in search of departing rays. Die where 
he will, Nemesis, in the shape of the limelight, is 
sure to pursue his features. Well, indeed, may 
sexagenarians sigh for the severe simplicity of the 
palmy days ! W. J. Lawrence. 


Rieut or Asytum at Caristian ALTARS. — 


Some early cases of the right of asylum in Chris- 
tian churches are worth noting. 


1. Hypatia fled to a church, and was unhappily 
butchered before the high altar. The patristic 
sources of the narrative are well known, and 
Charles Kingsley (using, however, some literary 
license) has described the tragic episode in the 
otherwise brilliant novel named after Hypatia, the 
beautiful pagan woman philosopher, herself. 

2. The wretched Eutropius—whom Claudian 
has satirized and pilloried in vigorous verse, not 
unworthy to be compared with the imperishable 
invectives of Javenal—was more fortunate than 
Hypatia, for he fled from bis enemi«s to a Chris- 
tian church, and though he was dragged out, the 
sanctity of his whilom asylum raved his life, and 
he was sent under a strong guard, quite as much 
as deliverers from impending popular vengeance as 
his actual gaolers, to the island of Cyprus. Vide 
Jeep’s ‘ Claudian,’ i. priefat. Ixxiii., and ‘Zosimus,’ 
v. 18, 2,3, there quoted :— 

82 (Evrpérws) Spoparos éxi rv trav Xpio- 
Tiavev éxkAnoudy, Exovoay éxetvou 
7) autiv és Tiv 

Cf. ‘Claudian in Eautrop.,’ ed. Jeep, Lipsie, 

MDCCCLXXVL., pp. 182, 183, Il. 27, 28 :— 
Suppliciterque pias humilis prostratus ad aras 
Mitigat iratas voce tremente nurus ; 

and ll. 51, 52:— 
Improbe, quid pulsas muliebribus as‘ra querelis, 
Quod tibi sub Cypri litore parta quies? 

3. Further evidence can be given from patristic 
sources of the right of asylum at Christian altars. 
I cannot give it in better words than those of the 
late learned Dr. Daniel Rock’s ‘ Hierurgia.’ I 
= from the edition in my possession, Londor, 

oseph Booker, New Bond Street, mpcccxxXuII., 
vol. ii. p. 751 :— 

« St. Gregory Nazianzen instances the courage of St. 
Basil in affording protection to a widow who had sought 
refuge at the altar of his church from the importunity 
and yersecutions which she had to suffer trom the 
Governor of Pontus; and in Synesius, as well as in other 
ancient writers, the altar is frequently denominated the 
“Aoviog rpareta, or table of asylum, from which it was 
unlawful to force any one away.” 

Dr. Rock gives the references as ‘ Naz. Orat.,’ xx., 
‘De Laud. Basilii,’ and ‘Synes. Epist.,’ Iviii. 
ve B. H. 

Forerunners oF Steer.—In the course of the 
last ten years or so, during which I have slept less 
well than previously, it has not unfrequently hap- 
pened to me, just as I am going off to sleep, to feel, 
as it were, a hand clutching at the bed-clothes be- 
hind my head and trying to pull them off. I know 
full well that it is merely an illusion caused by a 
partial—very partial—loss of consciousness; still, I 
always put out my hand to assure myself that no 
other hand is there. I lately spoke of this to a 


French lady, and she declared that she sometimes 
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felt the same thing. My daughter, too, told me 
that, when she was quite a girl, and did not sleep 
very well, she often used to feel, as it were, a band 
passing over her body outside the bed-clothes. 
This used to frighten her so much as to prevent 
her from going to sleep, and once she even left her 
room to go toa lady friend. She had never felt this 
excepting in my honse, and I also have never felt 
it anywhere else. The French lady above men- 
tioned declared besides that she sometimes felt, as 
it were, mice trotting over her bed. This was the 
more interesting to me, as I had said nothing about 
mice to her, and I, too, sometimes am visited by 
similar phantom mice.* But neither the clutching 
nor the phantom mice ever come to me at any 
other time than just after [ have got into bed. I 
generally awake several times in the night, but I 
have never yet had anything of the sort on going 
to sleep again after having awoke in the night. 
F. Cuance, 

Sydenham Hill. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Tar Book or Monoments.—By an order of 
the Right Honourable the Lords Commissioners 
of the Office of Earl Marshall of England, dated 
November 10 in the sixteenth year of His Majesty’s 
(James L.) reign, &c., 1618, it was enacted that, on 
accuunt of the irregularities committed by ‘‘masons 
which commonly makes t mb; and monuments, and 
do engrave divers arms, &c., and set forth in their 
inscriptions false genealogies with vain and fri- 
volous titles, setting up coronets on some unfit- 
ting and impertinent to the qualities of the 
— whom they demonstrate,” all arms, genea- 
logies, epitaphs, and inscriptions, whether to be 
painted or engraved on tombs, should first be 
seen and approved by the officers of arms, and 
that a copy, with the form of the monument, 
shouli be drawn and entered in a book, to be 
called the Book of Monuments, to be kept in the 
Office of Arms for ever. Was this ever acted 
upon; and does such a book still exist . az 


* It is true that I have occasionally bai real mics 
chasing on: another over my bed, and always within a 
few minutes of my getting into it, and once I found the 
next merning on my bed a mouse which I had disabled 
by a chance blow in the dark, Still it is very easy to 
distinguish between real mice and phantom mice, The 
former scamper away if not hit; but when I strike a 
blow at the latter (and I always do strike a blow), 
notking more is heard, for}I have then fully regained 
my consciousness, and the illusion is at an end. The 
+ lady denies that in her case there ever were real 

ice. 


Hemrptanp.—In an indenture of release, dated 
circa 1810, being a conveyance of a cottage ir 
Solihull, Warwickshire, the cottage is described’ 
as follows, “ All that messuage or cottage house - 
with a garden hempland and backside thereto 
belonging or used therewith.” I cannot discover 
the meaning of the word hempland, although I 
have had some experience of court rolls, &c., of 
manors in the vicinity. I should be much obliged 
if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ would help me to its 
meaning. F. S. Pearson. 


Taomas Hoop tHe Exper: ‘Tse Lay or Tue 
Lap ourer.’—Some forty-seven years ago, in the 
New Monthly Magazine, then edited by the late 
Thomas Hood the elder, appeared an essay en- 
titled ‘The Lay of the Labourer.’ The article is 
reprinted in Hood’s ‘Collected Works,’ I think 
in vol. ix., ed. London, 1882-1886, 11 vols. The 
‘Lay,’ a metrical composition, was interpolated in 
the prose. I have an idea, perhaps derived from 
imperfect memory, that the metrical lines appeared 
about the same time in Punch, either as an ori- 
ginal contribution or as an extract. Can any ~ 
reader kindly inform me if I am right in my im- 
pression, aad, if so, refer me to the number of 
the facetious periodical containing the lines ? 

Nemo. 

Temple. 


Source or Battaps.—Where can I find the 
following two humorous ballads: ‘The Cruise of 
the Calabar,’ ‘The Lay of the Capstan Bar’? 

Gero. G. T. TREHERNE. 


“ Weir-scamerz.”—To which of Goethe's works 
occurs the expression ‘‘ Welt-schmerz”? Exact 
context greatly desired. A. M. T. 


‘Troppgx Lord Tennyson the 
author of a poem of thirty lines, entitled ‘ Trodden 
Flowers,’ which appeared in a newsp per, about 
1867, signed with his name ? VarsiryY. 


Tae Lone Hunxprep.—In what parts of Eog- 
land is this term used, and does it always mean 
120 and no more? What articles besides cheese 
in Cheshire and potatoes in Essex are sold by the 
hundredweight of 120 pounda, and is the weight 
customary throughout the kingdom ? 

A. S. Napier. 

Headington Hill, Oxford. 

{ Mackerel are sold in Yarmouth by the pad, or 120.]} 


Rose Famity.—C.n any of the readers of 
‘N. & Q’ oblige me with information on the fol- 
lowing points ?—1. What was the name of Bisho 
Alexander Rose’s (of Ejinburgh) first wife, an 
the name of his son, who was out in 1715? 2. 
Who did William Rose, second son of John Rose, 
fourth of Bellivat (Nairoshire), marry? How many 
sons had he? Early replies would be gratefully 
agknowle jged. M. 
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Heyry Home, Lorp Kames, died on Dec. 27, 
1782. Where was he buried ? G. F. R. B. 


Five Reasons ror Drainxine.—Can any reader 
ive authoritatively the authorship of the well- 
nown lines embodying five reasons for drink- 
ing ?— 
Good wine—a friend—or being dry ; 
Or lest we should be by and by; 
Or any other reason why. 
Lord Stanhope, ‘ Hist. of England,’ vol. ii. p. 145, 
ed. 1858, attributes them to Dean Aldrich of 
Christchurch ; bat I have always heard them 
fathered on Dr. Haygarth. 
T. Avotpavs 
Budleigh Salterton. 


Exiomsa.— 

I'm the loudest of voices in orchestra heard, 

But yet in an orchestra never have been. 

I'm a bird of gay plumage, but less like a bird 

Nothing in nature ever was seen. 

Touching earth I expire, in water I die, 

I'm air, I lose breath, I can swim, I can fly. 

Darkness destroys me and light is my death, 

And I can’t keep alive without stopping my breath. 

If my name can’t be guessed by a boy or a man, 

By a girl or a woman it certainly can ! 

This is said to be by the Bishop of Oxford. 

M. A. S. 


Name or Avurnor Wayrep.—Perhaps some 
reader of ‘N. & .’ can inform me who is the 
“modern English poet” whose fine verses, begin- 
ning— 

Your voiceless lips, O flowers, are living preachers, 

h cup a pu'pit, every leaf a book, 
Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers 
From loneliest nook, 
are cited by Longfellow in his ‘Outre Mer’? 
W. A. Croustox. 


Cot. James Garpiver, 1688-1745. — Dod- 
dridge’s memoir of this distinguished Christian 
soldier will no doubt be familiar to many readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ From repeated quotations it is clear 
that the writer had before him a large number of 
Col. Gardiner’s letters and papers. Can any one 
say where these are now, if, indeed, they are still 
in existence, or where any further information as 
to the subject of the memoir is to be found ? 

H, M. 

Southport. 


or Tae Beaven.—This sur- 
name, spelt with an ¢, not a, in the last syllable, 
is found rather numerously in Wiltshire. Can 
any one tell me where besides it is met with, and 
especially if it exists, or ever has existed, with this 
spelling, in Wales? I want to know whether it 
is a Welsh name, and in any case what is its origin 
and etymology. This Wiltshire family, or families, 
if they are of more than one stock, believes it- 
self, in every case I have met with, to have come 


originally from Wales in the seventeenth century 
(if not earlier), and my impression is that the name 
is simply an Anglicized spelling of the Welsh sur- 
name Beavan; but I want proof, evidence, or better 
opinions than my own for or against this view. 

Personal.names ending in an appear to be some- 
what .characteristically Celtic, while in Eoglish 
this unaccented syllable is most frequently = 
en, as in leaven, seven, risen, golden, children, &c., 
which might cause a substitution of one for the 
other under English influence. Thus I have seen 
Evans (from Welsh Evan) spelt Evens io English 
newspapers and over English shops. Another form 
of the Welsh name Evan was, I believe, Ivan, and 
I know of no other origin for the surname Ivens, 
rather numerous in Warwickshire, which contains 
many Welsh-descended names. A Welsh clergy- 
man named Beavan tells me that Eoglish corre- 
spondents (and only Englisb) not unfrequently ad- 
dress his letters Beaven.” 

It would settle the question if I could be in- 
formed of any family who have long spelt their 
own name Beaven, yet are known to be sprung 
from, or to share a common origin with, a family 
named Beavan ; or if, on the other hand, a distinct 
origin, whether Celtic, Saxon, or anything else, 
could be pointed out for the form Beaven. 
such distinct derivation ever been suggested or 
surmised.; and, if eo, what ? 

Is there any good work on Welsh gg 
names that might help? . M. 

Warwick. 


poem ‘ Miss Kilmansegg ’ has 

the lines :— 
It ‘s faster than Turpin’s ride to York 
On Bess, that notable clipper, 
I should be glad of earlier quotations for this? A 
writer in ‘N. & Q,’ 1853, 1 S. viii. 100, says 
clipper “in former times meant merely a hackney, 
or horse adapted for the road...... Fast-trotting 
horses were eagerly sought after, and trials of 
speed became the fashion”; bu he gives no evi- 
dence. Will any one supply it? I also want 
quotations for clipper, a ship, before 1840. 
J. A. H. Morray. 
Oxford. 


Tae is Sovurawark.—Is anything 
known as to the origin of the name of this prison? 
In the eighteenth century the same name appears 
to have been applied generally to a “lock-up,” at 
least in the south-west of England ; the state of 
the ‘* Plymouth clink” specially engaged the 
attention of Howard. Was this an extension of 
the Southwark name, or was the term a common 
noun to begin with? If those who know anything 
of the history of the word will send notes to me 
direct, they will greatly oblige. 

J. A. Morray. 


Oxford. 
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“Quip cLeay.”—In W. Mather’s ‘ Young 
Man’s Comparion,’ 1727 (p. 75), occurs, in direc- 
tions for making a pen, ‘‘ Take the first, second, or 
third Quills in the Wing of a Goose or Raven, 
those that are round, clip and clean, are the best.” 
What does clip, adjective, here mean ? 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


Tae Beavtirct: Mrs. Hartiey.—What was 
the Christian name of this actress, whom Sir 
Joshua painted as Jane Shore, Calista, and a Bic- 
chante? She left the stage in 1780, lived in ease 
for many years, and died at Woolwich Feb. 1, 
1824, aged seventy-three. Some one with oppor- 
tunities of access to the Woolwich registers may 
be able to ascertain her Obristian name, which is 
nowhere given. She had the Titian coloured hair, 
concerning which men rave. Garrick said of her, “A 
finer creature I never saw. Her make is perfect.” 
Tom Davies, with the “ pretty wife,” said, “ The 
most serious satirist who bestows one look on Mrs. 
Hartley must be instantly charmed.” Northcote 
declared her one of the most beautiful women he 
ever saw and the finest figure; and Boaden, ‘ Life 
of Mrs. Siddons,’ says, “The author could not 
have wished a more perfect form and face than 
this lady displayed upon the stage.” When com- 
‘sm mr by Sir Joshua upon her beauty, she said, 

ughingly, ‘‘ Nay, my face may be well enough 
for shape, but sure ‘tis as freckled as a toad's 
belly.” The information is wanted for literary 
purposes, Urpay, 


Piyrmouta Surnames. — When in Plymouth 
recently I was struck with the number of mono- 
syllabic surnames on the signboards of the various 
shops, such as Crapp, Fore, Ching, Pike, Chown, 
Foss, Dawe, Sears, Smale, Goad, Geach, &c. I 
made a list of more than thirty from signboards 
only, Can any one say if this monosyllabic nomen- 
clature is purely local ? OnesipHorvs, 


“Feaster” as a Caristran Name.—A week 
or two ago, while spending a brief holiday on the 
East Yorkshire coast, I came across, in the quaint, 
out-of-the world fishing village known as Robin 
Hood’s Bay, near Whitby, a publican’s signboard 
bearing the odd name “ Feaster Stubbs.” Can 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ say whether such name 
has been met with anywhere else, or whether 
this is a — specimen of outlandish baptismal 
designations ALEXANDER ParTerson. 

Barnsley. 


Cotererrer Famity.—I have failed hitherto in 
my attempts to fiad the families connected by 
marriage with the Colepepper branch, who had the 
Charterhouse, Kent. Can any one assist me by 
giving me the names of the wife of John Spencer 
Colepepper, of the Charterhouse and of Greenway 
Court, which last plaze he sold to the Hon. Robert 


Fairfax, of Leeds Custle, and the names of the 
wives of his son and grandson, both of the Charter- 
house, and both bearing the same name of Jobn 
Spencer Co!epepper ? 

B. Frorence Scarvert. 


Lanevorovs, AS USED BY Keats.—What is the 
exact meaning of the word languorous as used by 
Keats in the sonnet ‘‘first given in the ‘ Literary 
Remains’ in 1848, bu’ probably written on O:- 
tober 10, 1819” (Forman’s note)? The first four 
lines are :— 

The day is gone, and all its sweets are gone! 

Sweet voice, sweet lips, cofc hand, and softer breast, 
Warm breath, light whisper, tender semi tone, 

Bright eyes, accomplish’d shape, and lang'rous waist, 
The word occurs in ‘The Craft of Louers,’ stanza 
3, Chalmers’s ‘ Poets,’ i. 558:— 

O medicine sanatife to langorous sores ; 
and in Spenser, ‘Faery Queen,’ book ii. canto i. 
stanza 9, 

Whom late I left in languorous constraint ; 
and has in these passages the meaning “ melan- 
choly, tedious,” in accordance with which Tenny- 
son writes ‘‘the languorous hours” in some poem 
published since 1869, as the word does not app-ar 
in Brightwell’s ‘Concordance.’ Where ? 
W. E. Bucktey. 
(Does it not mean languor inspiring ?] 


Francis Joseru pe Rippers.—The other day 
I stumbled upon some water-colour paintings 
which have been in the possession of my family 
over eighty years. They are signed “ Francis 
Joseph de Ridders.” Could any of your readers 
inform me anything of this artist ? 
W. R. Ropp. 


Rererence To Quotation Wantep.—In a re- 
view of Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson’ the editor of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine asks in what treatise of 
Bacon’s works the following lines occur :— 

Who then to frail mortality shall trust 
But limns the water, or but writes in dust. 


Joun Apams was head master of Westminster 
School from 1540 to 1543. Nothing further is 
said about him in Mr. Phillimore’s edition of the 
‘ Alumni Westmon.,’ and his name does not appear 
in the ‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ Can 
any reader of ‘N, & Q.’ give me any information 
about him? G. F. R. B. 


Lane: Fisher: Ampatetr.—Can any one tell 
me whether Jane Lane, daughter of Col. Lane, 
and afterwards Lady Fisher, had any daughters ; 
and, if so, whether one married into the Amphlett 
family? Jane Lane was instrumental in aiding 
Charles II. to escape after the battle of Worcester, 
she riding behind him on a pillion, he acting as 
her groom. Her portrait was exhibited in the 
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Stuart Exhibition, and was engraved in Claren- 


don’s ‘ History.’ H. R. Howarp, 
Verulam Road, St, Alba: s. 


AvtHors or Quorations Wantep.— 
As long as life its term extends 
Hope’s blest domin’on never ends, 
For while the lamp holds on to burn. 
The greatest sinner may return. B, H. D. 
The sweet oblivion of flowers. 
Quoted in the Tablet, February 2, p. 178, col. “ 
oN. 
Not failure, but low aim is crime. 
Quoted in an article on Isabel Dallas Glyn in the 
Theatre, number for July, p. 18, by Cecil W. —— 
EMO, 


Replies, 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF “TOWN.” 
8. viii. 183.) 

It has been pointed out to me that besides the 
usual editions of ‘ Words and Places,’ with which 
alone I was acquainted, there are editions with 
references, justifying the conclusions given by 
means of good authorities. Hence it is that the 
errors which I have pointed out were, in fact, in- 
evitable at the time of writing, and should be 
charged upon the German writers who originated 
them, such as Diefenbach and Leo. 

Diefenbach, in his ‘Gothic Lexicon,’ 1851, 
vol. ii. p. 654, distinctly connects A.-S. t#a with 
Goth. tains, a twig. Leo, in his ‘ A.-S. Names of 
Places,’ English translation, 1852, p. 32, says of 
tin that “allied to it is the Goth. tains, &c....... 
the signification of tan [twig] stands to tan in the 
same relation as gerte, a switch, does to garten,” 
which puts the whole matter in as perversely 
wrong a light as is well possible. Perhaps there 
could be no clearer comment on the swiftness 
with which philology has lately advanced than to 
find that the German authorities of 1850 fell into 
the grossest errors, and are as obsolete as if they 
had written three centuries ago. It shows what 
extreme caution is necessary ; but the situation is 
also full of hope. Water W. Sxear. 


Pror. Sxeat rejects Dr. Isaac Taylor’s position 
that ton or town is of the same origin as a like 
word meaning “‘ twig.” He finds town to be cog- 
nate with a Germanic word for hedge, and a Celtic 
word for fort, which may be. A word like town 
has its psychological reasons for being, and these 
can scarcely be provided by the meaning “ twig.” 
We find in primary language that town is related 
to house, and likewise to field, enclosure. It is 
strange that, with a language sufficiently character- 
istic like English, Pror. Skeat cannot find a pre- 
cise type. If he goes a little further afield, beyond 
Aryan bounds—and there is no reason why he 
should not—he will find it. Indeed, it is rather 
w.d:ly dispersed as a root for town and house. It 


is best preserved in Africa, among groups of lan- 
guages representing that ancient epoch of culture 
in the old world which long p-eceded the Aryan, and 
which, with many relics of archaic civilization, is 
preserved in that remote region by the savages to 
whom they were communicated. We have tunt, 
idon, tan, tana, tanne, din, odane. The form in 
Soso—a language in which Mr. Haliburton has 
found so many illustrations of the heroic and 
mythological class—is tana. In that remarkable 
group the Naga, in India, which rep-esents an 
epoch long antecedent to the Aryan, or even the 
Tamil, we have feng. It will be less strange to 
illustrate Aryan from the great field of language, 
instead of treating it as the be all and end al!, now 
that Prof. Carl Abel, the apostle of the new philo- 
logy in Germany, has published the fourth part of 
his ‘ Wecheelbeziehungen.’ Hype Crarke. 


The etymology of the word town is not quite so 
simple a matter as seems to be supposed. Pror. 
Sxeat equates the O.E. tan with the Gaulish 
dinum, and equates O.E. t@- with an Aryan or 
Indo-Germanic./ deu. Of course if an Indo-Ger- 
manic deu- bad had an equivalent in O.E. it would 
have appeared in the form {Zo-, but that is a mere 
matter of detail. Is it quite certain that there 
ever was an Indo-Germanic \/ deu? If so, it is 
somewhat strange that the root should have 
escaped the notice of comparative philologists 
up to the present hour. What is the meaning of 
this mysterious root deu? If it is Indo-Germanic 
how is it that we find no trace of it in Sanskrit, 
Zend, Armenian, Greek, Latin, or in the Slavonic 
languages ? The only evidence offered of the exist- 
ence of an Indo-Germanic ,/ dew is the alleged ex- 
istence of a Celto-Teutonic base represented in 
Gaulish Latin by dainum. 

But is it quite certain that O.E. ian and the Old 
Celtic danos (gen. dinesos) are formal equivalents ? 
I have my doubts. From a grammatical point of 
view O.E. (aa and Old Celtic dinos are certainly 
not formally equivalent, as they differ in declension 
and gender, the English word being of the o- de- 
clension, masculine, the Celtic word belonging to 
the os- declension, neuter. From the point of view 
of original meaning and ancient usage they appa- 
rently differ toto celo. The original meaning of 
diinos (Latinized dunum) was mountain, then a 
hill fortress, so in Eadlicher’s ‘ Glossary’ Lugduno 
is glossed “ desiderato monte, dunum enim mon- 
tem.” In Old Irish dia meant a fortified hill. 
London in its origin was a Celtic hill fortress, the 
-dinium of the Latin‘zed form Londinium repre- 
senting the form dunium, the Sovviov of Ptolemy. 
The Old Celtic dinos was borrowed by the English 
immediately from the Brythonic Celts, and appears 
as O.E. dan, our down, a hill, a word widely differ- 
ing in meaning from town. The original meaning 
of this word, the O.E. fn, was not a mountain, 
but a hedge, and hence the land and dwelling en- 
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closed by a hedge, an enclosure, a farm ; O.E. {an 

was never used as the characteristic term for a 

fortified place. Mod.Ger. zaun well maintains the 

old radical meaning of “an enclosing hedge.” 

These Teutonic words are possibly cognate with 

dinaim, I shut. A. L. Mayagew. 
xiord. 


Let me plead for Barton, taken literally as a 
barrier, often found about a mile outside Roman 
stations, just like Holborn Bars, Temple Bar, &c., 
the distance being unimportant. I do not reject 
bere for “ barley,” but claim room for the alterna- 
tive etymology. A. Hatt. 


Icelanders call their enclosed hayfield tun (long 
continental u), not the homestead ; hay because 
this is their only possible crop. The word used for 
homestead is -staSe, ending the place-name. I do 
not swear to the spelling, as I only know the words 
by ear. ArtHor Dittoy, 


Cure (7™ §, viii. 127, 178, 218).—May I ask a 
second time for information as to the local native 
pronunctation of this verb (whether like limb or 
like lime) and of its past tense and past participle? 
Only a very few answers have yet been sent to me. 
It is a disappointing sample of the work as yet 
done for the English Dialect Society that only 
from a very few of its glossaries can one learn the 
elementary fact whether people say clim or clime. 
There are Lancashire, mid-Yorkshire, Whitby, 
Sussex, Hants, Berks, W. Somerset. In all of 
these it is clim. But what do people say in Shef- 
field, Leicester, Chester, Shropshire, Kent, Wor- 
cester, and all the other localities of which the 
glossaries omit the word? Those mentioned, with 
the returns made to me, show that clim is uni- 
versal in the north, and apparently widely preva- 
lent in the south. Where, then, is clime found ? 
Is it Midland, or is it only a literary pronuncia- 
tion, not really native anywhere ? 

I am sorry to see that two or three people have 
run off on a wrong tack about clomb. I asked to 
know whether this common literary form occurs 
anywhere in the dialects. Several persons have 
sent examples to show that it ts a common literary 
form, a fact of which no corroboration was needed. 
But is clomb, with long o, rhyming with roam, 
home, said anywhere in dialect speech? It must 
not be confounded with clom, with short o, from 
om ox clam. J. A. H. Morray. 

aiord, 


A Pattotosicat Corncipence viii, 104). 
—Copra (or copperah) is the ordinary commercial 
word used in Eoglish for the dried flesh of the 
coco-nut, and is no doubt taken from the word 
used for that substance in the dialect of Ceylon. 
Its use, therefore, in an American magazine treat- 
ing of the trade of Samoa does not seem to prove 


that the word is found in the Samoan language as 
a native word, Henry H. Gress. 


Patvy Covuncit (7 viii. 188).—Exceptions 
to the rule stated in ‘Conings»y’ are now frequent ; 
in fact, it may be said to be the rule now that a 

entleman who has long served as a political Under 
tary of State is made a Privy a. 


Veceraste Renner (7" §. viii. 108).—See 
Homer, ‘ Iliad,’ v. 900-904: — 
Tlaujov oduppata pdppaxa 

ov pev ydp Te EréeTUKTO. 
ws dr’ ords ydAa Ererydpevos Tuve- 


€V, 
bypov édv, pada 
ws dpa kapraXipws ijcato “Apna. 
Thus translated by Mr. Walter Leaf (1883) :— 
“And Paieon laid assuaging drags upon the wound 
and healed him; seeing he wa: in no wise of mortal 
mould, Even as fig juice maketh haste to thicken white 
milk, that is liquid but curdleth speedily as a man 
stirreth, even eo swiftly healed he impetuous Ares.” 
Pope’s version is as follows :— 
As when the fig’s pressed juic2, infused in cream, 
To curds coagulates the liquid stream, 
Sudden the fluids fix the parts combined. 
JonaTHan 
Ropley, Alresford. 


Icannot say asto Herefordshire and Somersetshire, 
but the golden Galium verum of the madder tribe, 
commonly known as the (or our) lidy’s bedstraw, 
contains an acid which Curtis says “is more subtle 
than that of sorrel,” and a vinegar has been made 
of its juices. It was formerly used in Cheshire for 
coagulating milk inthe manufacture of cheese, and 
with the addition of salt and nettles by the High- 
landers still for the same purpose. This appears in 
its botanical name and also in its old title of cheese- 
rennet. It is somewhat curious that the plant 
boiled in alam makes a good yellow dye, but that 
the roots yield a rich red colour, long used for the 
same purpose in Scotland and also by the North 
American Indians for dyeing porcupine quills, 
while the plant also s the further pecu- 
liarity of turning red the bones of animals which 
feed upon it. This peculiar property was first 
noti by Mr. John Belchier, and was com- 
municated by him to the Royal Society, some 
curious experiments in that direction being made 
with it. R. W. Hackwoop. 


It is likely enough that Galium, or as it is popu- 
larly called, lady’s bedstraw, is still used as rennet 
in some neighbourhoods, its use having formerly 
been common all over England, especially in Cae- 
shire. Culpeper calls the plant cheese-rennet, and 
Gerarde says the cheese made with it in Cheshire 
was esteemed before any other. Rennie, writing in 
1837, speaks of it as still in use, although nearly 
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supereeded by calf’s rennet. Galium bad the ad- 
vantage that it could be used both as rennet and 
annatto, as indeed it was before the introduction of 
the latter. Cc. C. B. 


I do not know what the custom of the dairymen 
in Herefordshire and Somersetshire has been, but 
there can be no doubt that the yellow bedstraw 
(Galium verum) has for a long time been used as 
rennet to curdle milk. It is stated in the ‘ Flowers 
of the Field,’ by the Rev. C. A. Johns, B.A., F.L.S., 


‘that “‘the Highlanders use the roots, in conjanc- 


tion with alum, to dye red, and the rest of the 
plant as rennet to curdle milk ” (p. 305); also that 
the name (galium) is derived from ‘‘the Greek 
gala, milk, for curdling which some species are 
used ” (p. 303). 

Our old friend Parkinson (‘ Thea. Bot.,’ 1640), 
referring to Dioscorides, remarks that the plant 
has been called 
“ Galerion and Galarion, and was so called from the 
effect, which is to cause the milke to gather into a curd, 
when they set it to make cheese ; and therefore in many 
Countries, as well here as beyond the seas, they call it 
Cheese rennet, and serveth for that purpose very well” 
(p. 565). 

J. F. Mansercn. 

Liverpool. 


Wooproore: Pupsgy (7* vii. 208, 292, 433). 
—As‘N. & Q.’ is nothing if not correct, its cor- 
respondents should spell surnames correctly. 
Should not “Power” be Paver, and “ Worley ” 
Wooley. From a pedigree of Pudsey of Bolton 
and Barford it appears that Lord Clifford's first 
wife Florence was a daughter of Henry Pudsey, of 
Barford. Clifford’s daughter Dorothy married Hugh 
Lowther, and his great-great-granddaughter Mary 
Cleburne (daughter of William Cleburn, of St. 
Jobn’s manor) married a Richard Allen, and left a 
son Stephen, living 1680, who may have been of 
Tipperary or Wexford and the person inquired for 
by your correspondent. G. B. W. 


: Biuntisnam (7 §, viii. 125).— 
Your correspondent may be interested to know 
that in a map in Camden’s ‘ Britannia’ (my edition 
is dated 1610) the name of the village is given as 
Bluntsham, whilst Erith has the same form as in 
1657. Edmunds, in his ‘ Traces of History in the 
Names of Places,’ defines Bluntisham as “ Blunda’s 
home.” Who was Blunda? What authority has 
he for the statement? Furthermore he says, 
“ Hence, too, the Giant Blunderbore, i.¢., Blunda 
the bear, of our nursery tales.” Is this imagination 
or not? F. C. Birxseck Terry. 

The Paddocks, Palgrave, Diss. 


“TAREE BLUE BEANS IN A BLUE BLADDER” 
o S. v. 297, 385, 444; 7™ S. viii. 48, 115).— 
ere is the following anecdote in ‘ Oxford and 
Cambridge Nuts to Crack’ concerning this pro- 


verbial saying, whatever it may mean, showing ils 
origin to have an earlier date than avy instance as 
yet recorded :— 

“Dr. Bentley said of our Cambridge Professor, 
Joshua Barnes, that ‘he knew about as much Greek 
as an Athenian blacksmith,’ but he was certainly no 
orlinary echolar, and few have excelled him in his 
tact at throwing off ‘trifles light as air’ in that lan- 
guage, of which his following version of ‘three blue 
beans in a bladder’ is a sample:— 

Tpite cbapor ive kiavengi.”—P. 104. 
Joshua Barnes died in 1712. This pun was applied 
as his epitaph :— 

Hic jacet 
Joshua Barnes 
Felicis memoria, judicium expectans. 
Here lieth 
Joshua Barnes, 
Of happy memory, awaiting judgment ! 
Joun Pickroxp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


I think the words of this sentence are arranged 
thus for alliteration’s sake, “ Blue beans...... blue 
bladder.” GuaLTERULUS's query may suggest the 
following answer. Because when boys play with 
such a toy they will twirl it with a vengeance, so 
to say ; for the more energetically the bladder is 
twirled the more noisy it is, and the better fun. In 
the same way Bacon has said, alluding to chess, 
“ Audacity doth almost bind and mate the weaker 
sort of minds,” DyarcGet. 

Paris, 


Last Worps (7™ §. viii. 66).—De. 
Cuance’s opinion appears to be confirmed by that 
of Mr. Oscar Browning, who, at p. 736 of his 
article on Goethe in the ninth edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica,’ says :— 

“ His last words were an order to his servant to open 
the second shutter to let in more light, After this he 
traced with his forefinger letters in the air.” 

Ernest 

Tapton Elms, Sheffield. 


Dr. Cuance’s opinion is confirmed by E. Four- 
nier in ‘ L’Esprit dans |’Histoire,’ Paris, 1883, 
chap. lvii. p. 379 :— 

“On a ramené a sa simple expression le dernier cri de 
Goethe: ‘ De la lumiére, encore plus de lumiére!’ ” 
With this note :— 

“Tl dit en se tournant vers sa servante: ‘Approchez la 
chandelle,’”’ 

Eo. MarsHatu. 


Dicky Sam viii. 125).—Io 1" S. xii. 
226 a query as to the origin of this name 
to designate a Liverpool man appeared with 
the signature W. T. M., Hong Kong ; and as no 
reply was elicited, the query was repeated in 1868 
(4 S. i. 493) by the same contributor, with a sug- 
gestion that it might be a contraction from the 
Greek d:yacdpevor, in allusion to the man 
political contests that have occurred in Liverpool. 
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This was well characterized as “far-fetched ” (4 
S. i. 546), though again urged by W. T. M. (4 
8. i. 570). In his valuable little ‘ Dictionary’ 
(London, 1855) Dr. Hyde Clarke inserted the term 
under “Dick,” viz., ‘‘Dicky-Sam, a Liverpool 
map,” without any further explanation, so that the 
question still remains, Why was this appellation 
bestowed ? When and by whom was it introduced? 
W. E. Bockvey. 


May I inquire if the late Sir J. A. Picton would 
have really adopted a second-hand pseudonym? 
Dicky Sam having already been applied to the in- 
habitants of Liverpool! Vide W. A. Wheeler’s 
‘Noted Names of Fiction,’ 1876. 

Henry Geratv Hore. 

Freegrove Road, N. 


Heracopic viii. 147).—These are the arms, 
crest, and motto of Davenport of Davenport. The 
colours are, Argent, a chevron between three cross- 
crosslets fitchée sable. The crest of the felon’s 
head is in allusion to the Davenports formerly 
having been magisterial serjeants of the hundred 
of Macclesfield; their duties were to clear that dis- 
trict of banditti. Ormerod says that at Capes- 
thorne is still preserved a long roll of the names of 
the robbers taken and beheaded during the ser- 
jeantcy of three of this family, together with the 
fees for capturing them. The fee for a “ master 
robber ” was two shillings and one salmon, and for 
ordinary criminals twelve p2nce each. 

B. Frorence Scaruerrt. 
iedged many replies to the same effect are acknow- 
ed with thanks.) 


Wrre race: Hummep S. vii. 208, 277, 
457).—The remarks which Dr. Johnson makes, in 
his life of Sprat, on the old practice of humming 
may be worth recalling. Writing of Dr. Burnet 
and Dr. Sprat he tells us that 


“on some public occasions they both preached before 
the House of Commons. There prevailed in those days 
an indecent custom: when the preacher touched any 
favourite topic in a manner that delighted his audience, 
their approbation was expressed by a loud Aum, con- 
tinued in proportion to their zeal or pleasure. When 
Burnet preached, part of his congregation hummed so 
loudly and so long, that he sat down to enjoy it, and 
rubbed his face with his handkerchief. When Sprat 
preached he likewise was honoured with the like animat- 
ing hum; but he stretched out his hand to the congrega- 
tion and cried ‘ Peace, peace, I pray you peace,’ This I 
was told in my youth by my father, an old man, who had 
been no careless observer of the passages of those times.” 
—‘ Lives of the Poets,’ 


Liverpool. 


Sir Ricaanp Deane, Lornp Mayor or Loy- 
Don §. viii. 128).—Mr. Winters is, I sus- 
t, mistaken in concluding the portrait by 
— to be that of Sir Richard Deane, upon the 


J. F. Manseren. 


year dated on the picture (1628). It is posstble 
the portrait was painted after its subject bad occu- 
pied the chair, althongh draped in the offizial robe. 
I premise Mr. Wisters has satisfied himself that 
the robe is that of a mayor, and not of an alder- 
man ? 

I incline to the belief that it is a portrait of Sir 
John Garrard, who must have lived to a very old 
age, and who, without much doubt, was the father 
of the City at that time. Perhaps the following 
data may be of service to Mr. Winters. 

Sir John Garrard, sheriff in 1592 and mayor in 
1601, was first elected of Aldgate Ward (doubtless 
about the year of his shrievalty). He removed to 
Candlewick in 1606. He certainly was a member 
of the Court of Aldermen in 1620, and apparently 
retired before his death, which took placa in 1635- 
1636, as his name does not appear in a list of the 
Court for 1633. I believe also he must have re- 
moved from Candlewick to another ward about 
1616. He was the son of Sir William Garrard, 
mayor in 1555, who died in 1571, so that his own 
death took place sixty-four years after the death 
of his father. 

Sir Richard Deane was elected to Bridge Out in 
1619; sheriff in same year; removed to Candle- 
wick 1623; mayor, 1628; and died in July, 1635. 
He was the son of George Deane, of Much-Dun- 
mow, Essex, where I expect to find his burial. 

The following aldermen had superior claim to 
seniority to Sir Richard Deane, although, without 
the exact relative ages, that is not conclusive: — 

Sir Edward Barkham, Burt., elected to Farring- 
don Within 1611, died January 15, 1633/4. 

Sir John Gore, elected to Aldersgate 1615, died 
January 23, 1636. 

Sir Allen Cotton, elected to Dowgate (probably 
in) 1616, died on December 25, 1628—the year 
dated on the portrait. 

Most probably the authorities at the Guildhall 
could determine the portraiture if they saw the 
picture. Jouw J. Srocken. 

16, Montague Street, W.C, 


Soverzicn §. viii. 129).—There are esti- 
mates of the comparative value of English coins at 
different periods scattered up and down Mr. 
Arber’s ‘Eaglish Garner.’ As regards the Eliza- 
bethan period, Mr. Hubert Hall’s ‘Society in the 
Elizabethan Age’ and its appendices constitute a 
good guide. Mr. Hall estimates that in 1589 2501. 
was equal to 1,200/. now. In his editions of writ- 
ings of about the same period Mr. Arber multiplies 
sums by four and a half to bring them to present 
value. C. B. 


Bowker §. viii. 147).—Samuel Bowker, of 
Coolcreagh, King’s co., married Martha, third 
daughter of Thomas Pigott, of Dysart (died 1687), 
and Elizabeth, daughter of William Weldon, of 


ground, apparently, that he was mayor in the Rahinderry, co. Kildare, M.P. for Athy 1661 (son 
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of Walter Weldon), ancestor to the present baronet, 
and had issue (1) John Bowker; (2) Samuel Bow- 
ker; (3) Robert Bowker and (4) Frances Bowker, 
of Coolcritch, whose will, in the Record Office, 
Dublin, is dated July 3, 1736, proved 1743. “She 
directs her remains to be laid in Dysart Church 
vault, and leaves all her property to her — 
1GOTT. 


Watxine Srationers (7" 8. vii. 428, 516).— 
In reference to this subject I may state that some 
‘thirty years ago I purchased a small book bearing 
the title “The Life, Adventures, and Experiences 
of David Love. Written by Himsel’. Fifth Edition. 
Nottingham. Printed by Sutton and Son, for the 
Author, July, 1824.” From the contents of the 
volame—which are very curious—it appears the 
author, David Love, was born near Edinburgh in 
1750, and at an early age showed a tendency for 
rhyming, as his little work contains many curious 
examples ; and in early manhood he commenced 
life, as he names it, as “a flying stationer,” describ- 
ing as he does but briefly his travels to many towns 
and fairs in Scotland, and subsequently, later in 
life, he does the same in many parts of England, 
until bis death at Nottingham in, I believe, 1827, 
aged seventy-seven, thus furnishing a pretty fair 
insight into the life of a member of that fraternity. 
He was thrice married, viz, in Scotland, at Duf- 
field, Derby, and lastly in Nottingham, in 1810, to 
one Elizabeth Laming, who was some twenty vears 
his junior. I have heard my father say “he knew 
old David Love well, and he believed he was about 
the last of his class of ‘flying stationers’”; and 
that Mosley’s, of Gainsborough—my father’s native 
place—Lincoln, was also about one of the last 
printing firms who supplied the “flying stationers” 
with their stock-in-trade of chap-books. F. M. 

Carrington, Nottingham. 


Reoiment or Scots (7" S. vii. 308 ; viii. 69, 
132).—I have waited a month hoping that some 
one would call attention to what I think must be 
an error of the Rev. Stawart Patrersoy, Mr. 
Parrerson states that Lord Dumbarton was 
in command of the Royal Scots until 1681, when 
he was succeeded by the Duke of Schomberg. I 
think the mistake consists in this, that the Duke 
of Schomberg came over in 1688 with William IIT., 
and could not have been colonel before that year. 

Ke so. 


Famivy (7* §. viii. 148). —The great- 
t-grandmother of the present William H. Kel- 

nd was Frances (sometimes called Frances 
Tryphena), daughter of William Wreford, Mor- 
chard Bishop. She was buried at Lapford 1760. 
Richard Kelland, of Lapford, buried 1712, was of 
Kelland. He died without issue, and his cousin, 
John Crispin, succeeded to Kelland. The Crispin 
family sold it about 1767 to E. Moon, whose son 
married a granddaughter of Richard Kelland, of 


Eastington, a cousin, but not the heir, of the above 
Richard Kelland. Mr. Moon, a grandson of Ed- 
ward Moon and Frances his wife, née Kelland, 
sold Kelland in 1854 to his cousin, John Kelland, 
Jun., a grandson of Richard Kelland and Frances 
Kelland, née Wreford, and great-grandson of 
Richard Kelland, of Eastington. AnTIQuARY. 


Youncer or Haccerston (7" S. vii. 408, 477; 
viii. 53).—Surely Haggerston is in Islandshire 
(the shire of Holy Island), not in the hundred of 
Islam. I was not aware that there were hundreds 
in Northumberland. R. B. 


Sreraen Garpiner, Bisnor or WIXcHESTER 
S. viii. 146).—QOn further investigation of the 
matter, AstarTe will discover that, instead of 
being the illegitimate son of Dr. Lionel Wydevile, 
Bishop of Salisbury, brother to Elizabeth, queen- 
consort of Edward IV., Stephen Gardiner, born 
about the year 1495, was the son of one John 
Gardiner, a clothworker, of Bury St. Edmunds. 
AstartTE will also fiod that Elizabeth Wydevile 
was married to Edward on May 1, 1464, and died 
in 1492, nine years after the king’s death ; and 
Sir Richard Wydevile having predeceased his 
daughter Elizabeth many years, Stephen Gardiner 
was not, therefore, the brother-in-law of the King 
of England. Hesry Geratp Hore. 

Freegrove Road, N. 


‘Town Mouse anp Country Movsz’ (7S. 
viii. 127, 173).—The story told by Robert Henry- 
son in ‘The Uplandis Mouse and the Burges 
Mouse’ is essentially the same as that borrowed by 
Pope from “our friend Dan Prior.” Henryson 
gives “ Esope” as his author, and his story has 
more of detail than Pope’s, as well as a more 
elaborate moral. The burden of the latter is :— 

Of eirthly joy it beiris maist degrie, 
Blyithnes in bart, with small possessioner. 

The poem is printed verbatim in Morley’s 

* Library of English Literature,’ vol. i. p pig 


The works of Robert Henryson (fl. 1450-1480) 
are, unfortunately, not easy of access. I believe 
the excellent edition published by the late Mr. 
David Laing (Edinburgb, William Paterson, 1865) 
is the only complete one. This is rather a scarce 
book. There is also a reprint of an early edition 
of Henryson’s ‘Moral Fables’—among which, of 
course, the story of ‘The Uplandis Mouse and the 
Barges Mouse’ is to be found—among the Mait- 
land Club publications. The numerous early edi- 


tions of the poems, which once enjoyed a great and 
deserved reputation in Scotland, have almost en- 
tirely disappeared. The story as told by Henryson, 
though embroidered with his own peculiar humour, 
is substantially the same as that given by Horace 
| (‘ Satires,’ ii. 6) and Phe irus, F. 0. 
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“Kise or Arms” or “ Kino at Arms” 
§. vii. 448; viii. 29, 112).—Mr. Vicars says 
(p. 112) that I have fallen into an error in quoting 
Cussans as using the expression King at Arms. 
He says that he finds he has King of Arms only. 
May | refer your correspondent to the ‘ Handbook 
of Heraldry,’ published in 1869, where at p. 233 
he will read that a‘ King at Arms was appointed, 
called Garter”? And so again in the index. 
Although I premised my no‘e (at p. 29) with the 
observation that I had merely glanced through the 
various heraldic authorities I quoted from, 1 hope 
Me. Vicars will now give me credit for a little 
more accuracy than he at first thought I was en- 
titled to. J. 8. Upar. 

Inner Temple, 


This subject has already been discussed in 5“ S. 
i. 135, 237, 359. Joun Pickxrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The best proof of Lyon King at Arms being the 
correct title is afforded by the signature of Sir 
David Lyndsay of the Mount at tke end of his 
register. Latics. 


Historians or Enctanp’ (7 §, 
viii. 128).—The following parts were published :— 
“ Pre- Reformation Series,” vol. i. part ii. to vol. v. 
part i., inclusive; ‘‘ Reformation Series,” vol. i. 
part i. to vol. viii. partii., inclusive ; that is, there 
are two parts missing (never published) in the 
“Pre-Refurmation Series.” The “ Reformation 
Series” was completed by the publication of 
part i. of vo'. i. some time after the others. The 
authority for this is a letter, dated March 12, 
1883, written to me by Mr. G. Seeley in answer 
to a letter of inquiry. I am without part i. of 
vol. 1. of the “ Reformation Series,” which I much 
wish that I could get. Ropert Prerpornt. 

St, Austin’s, Warrington. 


_ Stavorpate §, viii. 129).—I have always 
indulged a belief that this is a form of Stourdale. 
The priory rains are close under the western preci- 
pice of the height of Stourhead, within which are 
the six springs that are the source of the river 
Stour. This river gives names, successively, to 
Stourton, Exst Stower, West Stower, Stower 
Provost, Sturminster Newton (i.e, Leonaford = 
Alaunaford, where Alfred held literary companion- 
ship with Asser for eight months), Stowerpaine, 
(?S]Darweston, and Sturminster Marshall. 
THomss 
Wynfrid, Clevedon. 


‘Tat Famity’ viii, 
165).—The book which Mr. Peacock refers to is 
‘Doctor Hookwell ; or, the Anglo-Catholic Family,’ 
published by R. Bentley, 1842, 8vo. 3 vols, and it 
is still in the Hull Subscription Library. The 
author was the Rev. Robert Armitage, M.A, late 


of Worcester College, Oxford; Rector of Easthope, 
Salop, 1843, and Perpetual Curate of Preenchurch, 
1843. He was descended from the Armitage 
mentioned in the above work, and died at Easthope 
Rectory, Feb. 2, 1852. Also he was the author of 
‘The Primitive Church in its Episcopacy,’ 1844, 
8vo., and ‘Doctor Johnson: his Religious Life 
and his Death,’ 1850, 8vo. By mistake I attri- 
buted these books (‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S, ii. 396) to 
the Rev. J. Hewlett, and take this opportunity of 
correcting the error. Rev. R. V. Taylor, B.A, in 
his series of articles on ‘ Yorkshire Novels and 
Novelists,’ contributed to the Yorkshire Post 
during last year, gives a short notice of the Rev. 
Robert Armitage and his works. 
W. G. B, Pace. 
Subscription Library, Hull. 


Tae Frexcn Lanpixe at Fisnavarp, 1797 
(7 S. viii. 147).—G. F. M. must be content with 
a roundabout reference for the details given in the 
‘Thorough Guide to South Wales.’ When at 
Fishguard in September, 1884, being in need of a 
barber, I was directed to a tailor (whose name I 
forget), who lived a short distance from the Com- 
mercial Hote], on the left hand side of the street 
leading to Goodwic. Heshowed mea pamphlet on 
the French fiasco, published, if I remember rightly, 
at Haverfordwest soon after the event. When, in 
1885, I borrowed the pamphlet, it had passed into 
the possession of the tailor’s sop, a national school- 
master in Kent. Inquiry at Fishguard will pro- 
bably enable G. F. M. to discover the father or son. 
Since the second edition of the ‘Guide’ (1888), 
inquiry at Stacpoole has failed to discover any 
evidence for the truth of the Porchester Castle 
incident. C. 8. Warp. 

Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke, 


“ Deeps, Not worps” (7* S. viii. 164).—I have 
raised my feeble warning touching the continual 
loss of topographical and genealogical knowledge, 
by the destruction of old deeds, in the Yorkshire 
Archeological Journal, x. 63, 64, to which I would 
humbly refer any of your readers who are interested 
in such matters. At the death of an old solicitor 
whom I knew, a box of old deeds and papers was 
sent to a bookseller to dispose of, and of these I 
became the purchaser. Ww. C. B. 


Lorp Truro (7* §, vii. 428, 478; viii. 32, 112). 
—As ‘N. & Q.’ is nothing if not correct, I would 
point out that the answers to Mr. Hucues’s 
question of how long Wilde was member for 
Newark are hardly accurate. Following in the 
footsteps of Foss, both your correspondents state 
that Wilde represented Newark from 1831 to 
1841. Though Wilde was returned at the top of 
the poll at the general election in 1831, he was 
defeated at the general election of the following 


year by Messrr. W. E. Gladstone and W, # 
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Handley. During the whole of this Parliament 
Wilde had no seat ; but at the succeeding general 
election, in 1835, he was again returned for 
Newark, for which he coatioued to sit until the 
dissolution in 1841. G. F. R. B 


Bep-starr S. xii. 496; 7" S. i. 30, 96, 
279, 412; vii. 512).—In old colonial families in 
America, many words and customs have been 
a after they had becom: obsolete in Eng- 
land. In such a family I, as a boy, have seen a 
bed-staff. It was a cylindrical rod of light wood, 
about an inch in diameter and about four feet long, 
and was used in making the bed, to smooth down 
the sheets and coverlets, and to turn them down 
neatly and evenly at the top. On one of the old 
gigantic four-posiers it was no easy matter for the 
chambermaid to reach across the bed ; hence the 
use of the staff. Such a staff might well be used 
to illustrate the handling of the long rapier, and 
hence Bobadil’s reqiest to be “ accommodated ” 
with one. Wm. Hanp Browse. 

Baltimore, 


Again indebted to the reading of my Shakespearian 
friend Mr, P. A. Daniel, I give the following from 
* Letters from Dorothy Osborne to Sir W. Temple,’ 
1652-4, as quoted on p. 198 of the Academy, 
Sep‘. 29, 1888 :— 

** And such a wife may be sail to do as a kinswoman 
of ours that had a husband that was not always himeelf ; 
and when he was otherw ee his humour was to rise in the 
night, and with two bedstaves labour on the table an 
hour together. She took care every night to lay a great 
cushion upon the table for him to strike on, that novody 
might hear him and so discover his madness.” 

Ono my view of the meaning of bedstaff, his 
getting hold of two—and here I would regret that 
the spelling has been modernized—is most natural ; 
bat if they were our bedstaves, whence did he pro- 
cure them? If from their or from his own separate 
bedstead, would not the k'nswoman have laid two 
spare ones, or rather two less dangerous staves or 
staffs near him? And would not Mistress Dorothy 
have so said, as also that the cushion was laid to 
save the table, injuries to it beiog as difficult to 
explain as the noise? 

Bat I piss on to my next instance, one to my mind 
so decisive that it shall be my last, unless I skould 
hereafter meet with one equallydecisive. My f.iend 
Mr. W. G. Boswell-Stone, always ready to enter 
into a question which may interest bis friends, has 
referred me to the anonymous ‘ Law-Lat‘n Diction- 
ary’ of 1718, “the second edition, corrected and 
enlarged,” the first having been issued ian 1701. 
The writer's preface szys : — 

“T having been a Collector of Entries, of Declarations 
and Pleadings...... for above thirty years last past, have 
thought fit at last to publish my Notes of such Law | 


Latin words as occurr’d in my Reading the Entries above- | 
namod.”” 


The words “ The Pleader’s Dictionary” surmount 


the first pige of the text, and under “B” we 
find ‘* Bedstaves, Bacilli tornati.” Admitting the 
possibility of his himself having made up the 
Latin phrase—for he admits that with due regard 
to his choice of words he had sometimes done so— 
no one can suppose that he called the solid parallelo- 
grams on which in a wooden bedstead the mattress 
rests baculi, much less bacilli; or that these 
would be called “turned” when they were only 
planed. Oa the other hand, bacillus tornatus would 
be the exact equivalent for a slender rod, such as 
would be used in the more wealthy houses that 
could indulge in pleadings at law, one turned out 
of ash or other pliable and hard wood. 

He also referred me to Glanvil’s ‘Saducismus 
Triumphans,’ second edition, 1682, pt. ii., for five 
examples of bedstoff (pp. 75, 79, 212, 213 bis), and 
to four of the plural bedstaves (pp. 212, 213, 214, 
226); but Ido not quote them, since, except as 
to the singular bedstaff, they are not decisive, and 
would merely add that in pt. ii. p. 159 we have 
“three persons riding upon three Broomstaves,” 
where we would use broomstaffs. 

Br. 


Sett, servant to Bonner, 1550, says of his master 
“that about Allhallowtide he did fall out with me 
and did beat me out of his chamber at the Mar- 
shalsea with his bed-stsff” (Salisbury MS., Hist. 
MS. Commission). Witiiam 


Mitton viii. 67).—Mr. Dransrietp 
will find Milton’s views as to the mortality of the 
human soul in his ‘Summary of Christian Doc- 
trine,’ chap. xiii. He believed that men die entirely 
at death, to be revivified at the rsurrection for an 
everlasting destiny of happiness or —. ¥ 


Custom at Brixaam Marker (7 S. viii. 
188).— Under this heading we are told that a fish- 
woman in Brixham Market lately wiped with her 
apron the shoes of a certain prince, who thereupon 
paid h’s footing to the market or to her; and Mr. 
E. H. Coteman asks, Does a similar custom exist 
elsewhere? Most certainly it dces. I have never 
been at Brixham, but I have had my boots wiped in 
this way many atime, both in Eogland and abroad, 
and always, if I remember rightly, by women or 
girls—certainly never by grown men. Bumping 
Nelly, for instance, who stands five feet nine in her 
stocking feet, has wiped my boots thus at Bottom 
Place ; not with her apron—for she wore no brat 
—but with her bare hands. A wisp of straw, how- 
ever, is the most usual and properimplement ; and 
it was used for my benefit on the last occasion of 
the kind which I can distinctly remember. About 
five years ago I was standing talking with Virginie 
Le Rat and Louise Moustiers, and several other 
lasses, below the brow at Mambourg. We had 
finished our talk, and the girls were summoned to 
their labour, when Virginie suddenly ran into the 
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stable close by, brought out a wisp of straw, went 
down on her hands and knees on the ground, and 
diligently wiped the dust off my boots with the 
straw. The other maidens smiled, and Virginie, 
lookiog up, explained to me (for she was a good 
girl, and conscientious) that what she was doing 
was not done as a hiot for future largess, but was 
simply an act of gratitude for the footing which I 
had already paid her of my own accord. 
A. J. M. 


A custom similar to that mentioned by Mr. 
E. H. Coteman obtaias in Kent, both in the corn- 
fields and in the hop-gardens, where all visitors for 
the first time are beset by women who, after 
wiping the visitors’ boots with a wisp of straw or a 
hop-bind, or, lacking these, with an apron or a 
handkerchief for a wipe, expect such visitors to pay 
their footing. Only the other day a gentleman 
who refused to comply with the custom was seized 
by a bevy of the fair sex and deposited in a large 
hop-basket, whence he emerged with the feeling as 
regards the custom— 

He that complies against his will, 
Is of his own opinion still. 
Frepx. Rove. 

Ashford, Kent. 


Ronsarp (7" §. viii. 183).—It was not Ronsard 
who received the kiss from the queen—or rather 
from Margaret of Scotland, wife of the Dau- 
phio, afterwards Louis XI.—but the poet Alaio, or 
Alain Chartier. The story is told in the bio- 
graphical dictionaries and in D'Israeli’s ‘ Curiosi- 
ties of Literature.’ Chartier was decidedly plain, 
and Margaret excused herself by saying, “I did 
not kiss the man, but the mouth which has uttered 
80 many fine things.” 

Epwarp H. Marsaatt, M.A. 

Hastings Corporation Reference Library. 


The poet who was kissed by the Queen of France 
was Alain Chartier, who is said to have been a 
very ugly man. The queen in question was Mar- 
garet, danghter of James I. of Scotland, and wife 
of Louis XI. F. R. O. 


In reply to Ma. Bovcuier, I beg to say that it 
was Alain Chartier, and not Ronsard, who was 
kissed as he relates, though not by a Queen of 
France. The princess who kissed Chartier was 
Margaret of Scotland, the unfortunate wife of the 
Dauphin Louis, afterwards Louis XI. 

W. Avex £mirn. 

Red Hous», near Collingham, Newark, 


Brack Mew as Heratps tar Britisn Isves 
(7 8. v.i. 448, 517; viii. 32, 97).—In Pine’s ‘ Pro- 
cession and Ceremonies observed at the Time of 
the Installation of the Knights Companions of the 
Order of the Bath,’ fol., London, 1730, one of the 
twelve tramp?ters in the procession is represented 


wearing a somewhat similar livery to that worn by 
the royal trumpeters at the present day. 
A. Vicars. 


Evcene (7 §. viii. 68).—The prince’s library 
forms part of the Imperial Library at Vienna, 
though some volumes have been sold as being 
duplicates. They are mostly bound in red morocco, 
with the prince’s arms on the covers. 

W. E. Bockteyr. 


Pero Gomez (7™ §, vii. 427, 497; viii. 72) — 
Mr. A. H. Bartvetrt is in error in stating that 
Pero Gomez is the name of the Spanish muleteer 
in the late James Grant’s ‘The Romance of War.’ 
On reference he will find the name to be Lizaro 
Gomez, the trusty muleteer of Merida, who 
rendered such signal service to Ronald Stuart, the 
hero of the novel in question. 

Henry Geratp Hors. 

Freegrove Road, N. 


Earts or Ross (7" S. viii. 99).—I hava only 
now seen a review of Northern Notes and Queries 
at the above reference. Will you allow me to 
state that I am not responsible for the title ‘The 
Ross Family’ which appears on the outer sheet, 
nor for that on the key-chart, although there it can 
only apply to the descendants of the earls. The 
passage about the surname of Ross is a quotation 
from Sir Robert Gordon, and by an oversight was 
not so marked. F. N. RB. 

Minori, per Ravello, Salerno. 


Heratpic (7* §. viii. 168).—May not such mis- 
takes arise from the arms being copied from not the 
impression of a seal, but the seal itself? In Prest- 
bury Church, near Cheltenham, there appears over 
a tomb a shield with the arms of Delabere impaling 
Bagbot. Both coats have bends; and on the 
shield both are given as bends sinister. My theory 
is that they were copied from a seal. 

Greorce Anaus, 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


“Quire THE CLEAN Potato” vi. 366 ; 
vii. 457; viii. 74).—Mr. Alfred Percival Graves, 
the editor of ‘Songs of Irish Wit and Hamour,’ 
published by Messrs, Chatto & Windus, London, 
1884, in stating that “ William Maher” was the 
author of ‘The Night before Larry was Stretched,’ 
remarks that 
“this famous song has b2en long cruelly attributed to 
Dean Burrowes of Cork; but I have indisputable evi- 
dence before me that the Dean bad no hand in the 
writing of it.” 

Heyry Geratp Hore. 

Freegrove Road, N. 


Tue Sryte or a Marquis viii. 166) — 
All persons acquainted with heraldry are aware 
that the coronet of a marquis is surmounted by 
four strawberry leaves and four pearls alternately. 


as being a black man, the rest being white, and all 


I do not question Mr. Stanpisa Haty’s descrip- 
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tion of Porny’s ‘Heraldry’ as an “excellent” 
work; but I think, in describing the above as the 
coronet of a “real” marquis, he might have given 
us the one belonging to a “courtesy” marquis 
(i, ¢., the eldest son of a duke) as well. Perhaps 
he would have found it difficult to do so, for the 
simple reason that the eldest son of a duke (what- 
ever may be his courtesy title) is but a commoner, 
and, as such, not entitled to any coronet whatever. 

The correct style of a marquis is the “ Most 
Honourable.” Porny is quite mistaken in assert- 


‘ing that this is the style of a “nominal” marquis 


(i. ¢., a marquis by courtesy) only. The ‘‘ Most 
Noble” is the style of aduke. Iam surprised to 
learn that it is only a custom of “ recent years” 
to style a marquis the “Most Honourable.” At 
apy rate, it is the right one. O. H. 


Merricat History or Exotanp (7 §. viii. 
88, 158).—I have a ‘History of England’ io rhyme, 
from the Conquest to the Restoration, published 
by Hope & Oo., 1854. 

Atrrep Cartes Jonas. 

Swansea. 


Grotesque Exeressions S. viii. 106).— 
Moore, in his ‘ Diary,’ vol. iv. p. 102, quotes from 
an “ Irish poet's” address to the river Barrow :— 

Wheel, Barrow, wheel thy winding course, 


W. H. Davin. 
46, Cambridge Road, Battersea Park. 


Sornswer (7" vii. 509).—Since sending the 
above query to ‘N. & Q.’ I have been informed 
that the word soinswer is a printer’s error for 
scrivner. In the ‘ Register for the Parish of All 
Saints, Roos,’ the paragraph should have read :— 

Sept. John Bothamley, Scolemaster and Scrivner, was 
buryed the viii® day of September, 1654, 

W. G. B. Pacs. 

77, Spring Street, Hull, 


(7 viii. 166).—There is a still 
more curious bit of folk-lore of a similar sort to 
this. One of my brothers, when a lad, had the 
misfortune to have a hay-fork run through his arm. 
His old nurse, hearing of the accident, fetched 
away the fork, that she might keep it bright until 
the wound healed; for she said if the fork got rusty 
the wound would “take bad ways.” Similarly, 
when a rustic is bitten by a dog, he kills the dog, 
not out of spite or to prevent its biting any one 
else, but because he believes that if the dog subse- 
quently goes mad he will go mad too. 

C. B. 


Carte (7™ viii. 148).—If Mr. C. A. Warp 
had looked out “Carte” in the much neglected ‘New 
English Dictionary’ he would have found the word 
spelt quart in the first quotation given for the use 
of the word:—“ 1707, Sir W. Hope, ‘ Method of 
Fencing,’ 15. The only sure defence and preserva- 


tive upon the ordinary Quart and Tierce Guards.’ 
Smollett, in his translation of ‘ Gil Blas,’ 1749, bas 
the same spelling: —“ The assassin stab of time was 
parried by the quart and tierce of art” (bk. iv. 
c. 7). Birxseck Terry. 

The Paddocks, Palgrave, Diss. 

In one of the most amusing scenes in Moliére’s 
‘ Bourgeois Gentilhomme’ (Acte IIT. scéae iii.), 
where Monsieur Jourdain passes on to Nicole the 
instruction in fencing which he has received from 
his maitre d’armes, he says, “Tu me pousses en 
tierce avant que de pousser en quarte, et tu n’as 
pas la patience que je pare.” Ezurlier in the play 
(Acte If. scéne iii.) the maitre d’armes, in giving 
M. Jourdain his lesson, says, “ Touchez- moi 
I'épée de quarte, et achevez de méne.” In 
four different editions of the play that I have con- 
sulted quarte is so spelt. The above are not the 
only passages in the play in which the word occurs. 
Under the head of “ Quarte” Spiers gives, amongst 
other meanings, “ fenc. quarte”; but under “ Carte” 
he does not give any such meaning, either ancient or 
modern. JonaTHaNn Bovucuier, 


This fencing term is spelt, according to some 
of our dictionaries, at least, as cirte, quart, and 
quarte. Looking to tierce, Lord Tennyson probably 
thought, and thinks, that the q forms are the more 
correct, and that carte is merely a corruption, as 
indeed it is. Moreover, carte is French for a card, 
chart, &c., and has been — ~y by us in our 
carte de visite, R. NICHOLSON, 


In ‘Fencing Familiarized’ (1780), by Mr. 
Olivier, tierce and quinte are given as being spelt 
the same in both French and English, and the 
same remark applies to seconde, &c; but, as an 
exception, the French quarte in English as 
carte, . F. Mansenoa, 

Liverpool. 


Usiversat Lanovace (7" §. viii. 7, 191).—In 
his reply on this subject Mr. Betuett omitted 
from his list of Volapiik journals the Nunel 
Valemik (Universal Messenger),a moathly Volapiik- 
English magazine, edited by Dr. G. Krause and 
published by us. The first number sppeared in 
January of this year. Yourcorrespondent may be 
interested to know that we have the following 
books on Volapiik : ‘ Volapiik ; or, Universal Lin- 
guage, a Short Grammatical Course,’ by Alfred 
Kirchhoff, authorized translation ; ‘ Volapiik Com- 
merical Correspondencs,’ edited from the German 
of Kniele by Dr. Krause; and a ‘ Volapiik-Eog- 
lish Dictionary’ (in preparation) by the same. 

Swan Sonnenscazin & Co. 

Paternoster Squire, E.C. 


viii. 81, 134, 195).—Mar. DoBett 
seems to make a needless difficulty out of the per- 
formance of Lamb's ‘ Mr. H.’ by Charles Mathews 
and his brother amateurs. He says that “it is 
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certain, at all events, that Lamb’s farce could not 
have been performed without his consent.” I 
would venture to ask, Why not? The farce 
had been for several years in print, and the per- 
formance was a private one, and by amateurs, As 
to Lamb having drawn up the playbill, I can only 
once more say that the evidence of style eeems to 
me absolutely fatal to such an a. 


Clifton. 


Marrizep Women’s Surwames §. iv. 127, 
209, 297 ; v. 149, 216, 374, 451 ; viii. 129).—Dr. 
Cuance complains that I have misunderstood or 
misrepresented some of his remarks. If I have 
done so, it has been inadvertently done on my part, 
I need hardly say. But I cannot see how I have 
sinned. I did not take part in the general discussion 
on this subject. I merely quoted a passage from Dr. 
Cuance’s note (7 §. v. 375), and objected that 
it was incorrect, according to my experience. I 
will not restate my objection, to which I adhere ; 
but I assert egain, with little fear of contradiction, 
that Miss Pyne, Miss Sherrington, and Miss,Dolby 
tacked on the names of their husbands before their 
maiden names as a qualification, and that their 
husbands never used the double names so formed. 
If I am wrong, I can be confuted by facts ; but till 
so proved I must continue to think that this is the 
usual practice in England when such compound 
names are fabricated, at least, for dramatic use. 
I think that Madame Patey, formerly Miss Why- 
tock, for some time after her marriage was called 
Madame Patey-Whytock ‘‘in the bills”; and I 
have no doubt that many other similar cases 
might be quoted in support of my view. 

Jutian 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
Clavers, the Despot’s Champion, A Scot's Biography. 
By a Southern, (Longmans & Co.) 
Tuk author of this book says, in the last chapter, that 
the great soldier of whom he is writing was “a high- 
born gentleman, working his way through the drudgery 
of every rank in his profession, unostentatiously yet 
steadily religious in an age that oscillated between 
fanaticism and profanity, sober and self-restrained in a 
time of reckless licence, gentle and considerate in his 
domestic authority while resolutely withstanding public 
factiousnes:, faithful alone to his principles when all 
around compromised them, wise, courtly, accomplished, 
ardent as flame, steadfast as iron!" This is the de- 
scription of the man who is ofttimes known as “ Bluidy 
Cavers "—a man of whom there is much recorded that 
is great and noble, and but little that is evil. Why he 
bas been thus libelled for more than two hundred years 
isone of those devious points in history that has been 
the battle-ground whereon have been waged long and 
bitter arguments, and will, no doubt, continue to be so. 
This book is one of the most valuable contributions to 
the mass of literature that has gathered round the life of 
“Bonnie Dundee.”’ The author does not fail to point 


out the great injury done to the memory of the man 
who “died in battle harness, for bis country and King 
James,” by Sir Walter Svott. ‘Old Mortality’ is, with- 
out doubt, one of Scott's greatest novels; so great that 
no other man cou!d have written it, but at the same 
time nothing can be said to justify its existence. The 
study of history is at all times d fficult enough. The 
mass of tradition grows all too thickly on what has come 
down to us of the past, and it requires great care and 
deep veneration to scrape away the moss and fungus, and 
show us the crumbling ruins underneath, But this is 
only the natural accumulation of time, and is quite 
another thing to the parasitic growth of the organisms 
scattered by the novelist. There is this much to be said 
for Scott ; and though it is in no sort an excuse, yet it is 
perbaps an explanation. It is very unlikely that he 
should have imagined that his novels would ever be 
treated as history. He was fond of all things feudal, 
historical, and belonging to by-past times; and he had the 
rare art of being able to make ordinary nove!-readers 
interested in them too while under his spell ; but it is not 
to be supposed that he for one moment dreamed that 
they could seriously influence any one’s mind on any 
historical subject; and yet there are persons who have a 
kindly feeling for Charles II. b of ‘ Woodstock,’ 
and more who are utterly unable to weigh the evidence 
for or against Queen Mary because they in their youth- 
ful days read ‘The Abbot,’ The author of the volume 
before us goes carefully and clearly through all the 
evidence egainst Claverhouse, and no future historian 
wil! be justified in writing about him without having 
read this book, It is a triumphant vindication of one 
whose sole thought was to serve his country. It is true 
he made a mistake when he conceived that keeping 
James II. on the throne was the best means to take to 
attain that end. But, as the author of this book truly 
says, “ He championed an hereditary despotism...... ab- 
stract right is discernible with certainty by no human 
faculties...... and heroism consists not so much in ad- 
herence to a cause long successful and esteemed, as in 
uneelfish devotion to one which a man believes to be 
righteous, even though his creed be afterwards held 
erroneous, History has too few examples of it to sffurd 
the loss cf one through misrepresentation.” Quite 
true; and we can only thank the Southern who has at 
length done full, ample, and complete justice to one of 
the most generous souls that ever suffered under unjust 
obloquy. There is no index to this book, we are sorry 
to say. 


Through England on a Side Saddle in the Time of Wil- 
liam and —~ : being the Diary of Celia Fiennes. 
With an Introduction by the Hon. Mrs. Griffithe. 
(Field & Tuer.) 

Tuis is a delightful book. Celia Fiennes seems to have 
travelled over nearly the whole of England, and during 
her journeys she kept a diary, which all who value quaint 
and out-of-the way knowledge should read. A word of 
praise must be given to Mrs. Griffiths for the excellent 
manner in which she has edited the diary. She tells ue 
in the introduction that “the original MS. bas been 
copied verbatim, as | believe any correction or alteration 
would spoil its quaint originality.” Would that a!l thoee 
who profess to put before us works as written by their 
authors could only say the same. 

The Percy tomb in Beverley Minster, the price of ale 
and fish at various placee, the Devonshire lanes, the 
Glastonbury thorn, and, indeed, almost every object seen 
is described or commented upon. The account of the 
holy thorn is too good to pass over :—“ There isthe holly 
thorn growing on a Chimney, this the superstitious Covet 
much and have gott some cf it for their gardens and sce 
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have almost quite spoiled it, weh did grow quite round a 
chimney tunnell in the stone.” The account of « visit to 
the Lake district is given, and “ Wiandermer ” is thus 
descr bed :—“ This great water seems to flow and wave 
about with y* wind, but it does not Ebb and flow Like 
the sea with the tyde, neither does it run so as to be per- 
ceivable.” There is an account on p. 161 of the way in 
which “ oat Clap bread,” i. ¢., oat cake, is made. 

The writer seems to have had considerable sympathy 
with Nonconformiste. She rarely omits to tell us when 
there is a “‘ Chapple” or a large Nonconforming popula- 
tion. In speaking of Coventry she says :—“ There is In- 


_ deed the lirgest Chapple and y* greatest number of 


ple I have ever seen of y* Presbiterian way. There 
s another meeteing place in y* town of y* Independants 
w is nott so bigg, but tho’ they may differ in some small 
things, in y* maine they agree and seeme to Love one 
another woh was no small sattiefaction to me, Charity 
and Love to y* bretheren being y* Characteristicall 
marke of Christs true Disciples.” 

“ Y° Characteristicall marke ” of this bock is the vivid 
interest taken by the author in whatever came under 
her notice during ber long and, at times, far from plea- 
tant journeys. One seems to realize what travelling 
meant in the reign of William and Mary and of their 
successor more than one ever did before. No person 
can read Celia Fiennes’s diary without adding greatly to 
his knowledge of the manners, habits, and customs of 
the time which she writes about, We can only add that 
there is an index by the author and another by the care- 
ful editor, and that we consider this one of the best 
books published by the Leadenhall Press. 


Englishmen in the French Revolution. By Jobn G. 
Alger. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

Mr, Aces bas been fortunate enough to discover a 
neglected subject on which to employ his talent for re- 
search. Though Englishmen took part in the taking of 
the Bastille, in Cloots’s deputation of the human race, 
at the feast of pikes, and in fact in every stage of the 
Revolution, no one bas hitherto attempted to chronicle 
their adventures. Though Paine was the only English- 
man who sat in the Convention, Bentham, Wilberforce, 
Clarkson, Mackintosh. Priestley, and Williams, as well 
as Paine, were created French citizens, Wordsworth 
paid a visit to the Jacobin Club in 1791, and took away 
a fragment of the Bastille as a relic. Arthur Youny, 
who busied himeelf more with agriculture than with 
politics, was stopped in the provinces in 1790 because he 
wore no cockade. Watt was the hero of the dramatic 
sitting of the Jacobin Club so vividiy depicted by Car- 
lyle, Space, however, would fail us if we attempted to 
enumerate all the members of the motley crew who 
figure in these pages. Suffice it to say, that Fox, and 
the infamous George Grieve, who hunted Madame 
D’Arblay to death, Rogers, and Jean Baptist O'Sullivan, 
who, though adored by women, and wonderfully dex- 
terous with bis sword, is said to have boasted of “ having 
slaughtered men like sheep with his pocket-knife,” Sir 
Samuel Romilly, and Jorceph Kavanegb, the butcher of 
unarmed prisoners, with many other famous and in- 
famous celebrities, jostle one another on Mr. Alger's 
stage. Of necessity the book is of a somewhat desultory 
character, but it contains much that is both interesting 
and entertaining. The class of readers it appeals to isa 
large one, and it should have a considerable popularity, 


‘Lerrres P£panr,’ ef M, Chrysostome, II. 
Matbanasius, which appears in Livre for September, 
deals brightly with Boileau, Pradon, and Desmarets de 
Saint-Sarlin, Under the heading ‘Un Editeur au XV* 
Siécle ' M. Louis de He:sem gives an account of Anthony 


Koberger, of Nuremberg, condensed from ‘ Die Koberger ’ 


of Oscar Hare, An account of the rarities in the lib 
of Saint-Germain-en-Laye is also supplied, together wit 
the customary comptes rendus of recent works and the 
* Gazette Bibliographiques.’ An ‘Affiche d'un Libraire 
Ambulant au XVe Sitcie’ is supplied as an illustration. 
Mr. W. Lovett obliges us with a very interesting and 
privately-printed monograph on Banbury Cross, giving 
all the references to his subject that can be found in 
literature, and some curious epitaphs from Banbury 
Church and the adjoining churchyard. 


Mr, Exttor Stock promises a facsimile of the first 
edition of John Bunyan’s ‘Country Rymes,’ which has 
recently been discovered and acquired by the British 
Museum, The Rev. John Brown, of Bedford, will fur- 
a an introduction, giving the h‘story of the little 
volume. 


AMotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices ; 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To eecure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

F. W. D. (“Names of Authors Wanted ”).—‘ Stre- 
on Revenge, a Satire on the Oxford Toasts,’ Lordon, 

718, 8vo., is by Nicholas Amhurst ; ‘ Protestant Popery,’ 
London, 1718, 8vo., by the same; ‘The Last Guinea,’ 
a poem, by John Fowler. ‘A Familiar Epistle to Mr. 
Mitchell,’ by a Money'’d Man, London, 1720 ; * Horace to 
Sceeva, Epist. XVII. Book I. Imitated,’ 1730, we must 
leave to some better informed contributor to answer. 

CumMIn-sEED (“ Meaning of Motto ”).—The meaning 
of this is what you yourrelt supply. G.obe@ is Low Latin 
for “sheaver.” 

J. B. 8. (“ Voragine’s ‘ Aurea Legenda’”).—A copy 
dated 1483 sold lust November, at Messrs. Sothety’s, 
for 26s, Brunet quotes eale of similar copies for twenty- 
five to thirty francs, and says of “éditions gothiques de 
cette légende imprimées sans indications avant j’année 
1500,” that “ elles sont de peu ce valeur.” Further par- 
ticulars might enable us to recognize the edition. 

M. E. M. (“ Author of Quotation Wanted ").—“ Be 
the day weary, be the day long,” &c, is by Stephen 
Hawes, 1517. See‘ N. & Q.,’ 4S. i. 30, 231, 353, 519; 
5 8. iii, 10, 74; vii, 229, 259, 300; viii. 479. Your 
inquiry as to the authorship of “’Twere infamy to die 
and not be missed” we must leave to others to answer. 

Cuantts J. Hitt, Waterford (‘“‘Embalmed Head of 
Cromwell ").— Consult the indexes to the First and Third 
Series of ‘ N. & Q.,’ and see especially 1st S. xii. 75; 3°¢ 
8. v. 119, 178, 264, 305. Our correspondent suggests a 
Cromwell exhibition in London. 

Erratom.—P. 203, col. 1, 1. 11 from bottom, for 
propteratios"’ read propter alios. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to.“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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Messrs. WARD, LOCK & CO. have the pleasure to announce that an entirely NEW EDITION of ‘HAYDN'S 
DICTIONARY of DATES’ will be published on MONDAY NEXT, September 23. 


NINETEENTH EDITION, ~_n} | 1,0¢8 PAGES, 10,000 ARTICLES, and 120,060 DATES and FACTS, 
Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged, and thoroughly brought down to the Present Year. 


Medium 8vo. cloth, 18s. ; half-calf, 24*. ; full or tree calf, 31s. 6d. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES 


AND UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. A COMPLETE RECORD OF ALL NATIONS AND TIME3. 
Comprising Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient, Medisval, and Modern ; Nations and their Governments, Laws, Institu- 
tions, Manners, and Customs; the Origin, Development, and Progress of Arts, Sciences, Laws, and Learning ; the Civil, 
Military, Religious, Moral, and Philanthropic Institutions of various Nations in the different Epochs. 
With especial reference to the History and Achievements of the British Empire. 
CONTAINING THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD TO THE AUTUMN OF 1889. 


By BENJAMIN VINCENT, 
Hon. Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, Cor. Mem. Hist, Soc., New York, &c. 
London : Warp, L Locs & Co. Salisbury-square, E.C. 


A NEW LITERARY CLUB.) Now ready, price One Shilling, 
RIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 

A Soe! ety of Young Men interested in Literature and Art has been | | MIRACLESofcurLORD By WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN, 
formed. At its Fortnightly Meetings Papers on Literature. Sc'ence, | R.A. F.R.A.%.. Associate of King’s College, London ; Lay Keader in 
Art, or Politics will be read and discussed. The Rooms of the Society | the Diocese of Rochester ; Author of ‘ Bible Chronology,’ &c. 
Garis ot London : G. STON EMAN, 67, Paternoster-row. 

b 

73, Fellows-road. (Hen. fee. Liter y Unica Cla ). Will be published early in Octobe 
AMILY HISTORY.—For information and assist. ‘T'HE BIBLIOGRAPHY of ACKWORTH 


ence in compiling Pecigrees GENEALOGIST, care of SCHOOL, By JONUN H. NODAL 


Hicklio, With 9 Portraits. Price Half-a t free. 
Larg:-Paper Copies Fifty post, 6s. Sd. 
FRANK NODA 
OOKS BOUGHT —To Executors, Solicitors, Xe. Printers and Publishers. Market-atreet, Manchester. 


Second-han ers, CHASE KARIBLS, or Smaller ol: 
lections of Books, in town or country, and give the utmost value ia (THE INDEX LIBRARY. Edited by ww, 2. W 
cash; aleo value for Probate. Experien valuers promptly sent. PHILLIMORE, M.A. B.C L. Issued Monthly. Annual Sub- 
Removals without trouble or expense to sellers. Libraries Catalogu 
and Arranged. Fatablished 1816. 

Bookm-n, London.” Code in ™, 


scription, Une Guinea. The following Vulumes are now ready :— 


NORTHAMPTON and RUTLAND WILLA, proved in the Court of 
the Archdesc n of Northampton, 1510 to 1692. Royal 8vo. cloth 


gilt, price 


& CHANCERY PROCEEDING®, Bille and Answers, temp. Charles I. 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, price 12s, 
CATALOGUE 66 now ready, post free six stamps. ROT PAPERS. Index Nem'num. Vol. I. 
rice 


R, A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT 


8v0. price 6d. 
Publishing, \Publiabere Fetimatce cxamived oo of pede of (YERMAN CULTURE and CHRISTIANITY 


Literary Property conducted. Safe | Gr (a770-:8°0). By JUSEPH GOSTWICK. 


obtained. Twenty years’ experience. ighest references. 
Fats E.C. London: F. NORGATE, 7, Kinz-street. Covent-garden. 


NOOKBINDING of EVERY DESCRIPTION | BRAND & CO's Al SAUCE, 

by a PRACTIVAL BINDER at Fatimates | 
Carteriane, Snadwey, | GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
E.v.— Established 126 


%, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON W. - London: CHAS. J. CLARK, 4, Lincoln's Inn-fields, W.C. 


HE MARLBOROUGH PAMPHLET CASES | YORK and GAME PIES ; also 
for preserving Megszines, &c (Gould's Patent) ‘izes from 
Grown Sy». to Graphic. List to any etationcr. Case 


RL BOROUGH. CO. 52, Old Bailey, EC. of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


TTING AGENCY, 359, STRAND.— 

eee CUTTINGS on all subjects, Literary. Artistic, ToBtLe SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
Slike World, ‘btatioion, Piles *sarched Special aud 
Sit ‘Press Work ; Translations and Keporting.—ROMEIKE & | @ PECIALITIES for INV ALIDS. 


TICE’s only address in }ngland, 359, Straud, London, W.C, Tele- Caution.—Beware of Address 


London." "Telephone, 268 11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, MAYPAIR, W. 


ESTABLISHED 1451. 
B Ik aX, BECK BAN K, OLLOWAY’'S PILLS. .—Teachings of Experience. 
am te bee ings, Chancery-lane. —The united testi ding over more than 
TH —y | per CENT. TEKEST silowed oa on DEPOSITS. repay- | fifty years, most strongly re or these Pills as the best purifiers, 
mand. Tio per CENT. INTEREST co CURKEA! | the mildest aperients, and the surest restoratives. They never prove 


ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when | delusive, or give merely temporary relief, but attack all ai meuts of 

Bot drawn below 1:0. The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free | the stomach, lungs, heart, head, and bowels in the only sate and 

je, the custody of Deeds. Writings, and other Securities and | legitimate way—by depurating the blood, and so eradicating those 

Valuables; the ovilection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends and | panties which are the source and constituent of almost every 

3. and me lurchase and Sale of Stocks, Shares, an isease. Their medicinal efficacy is wonderful in renovating en 

Letters of Credit ani Circular —, —_— The BIRK- feebled constitutions. ‘Iheir action embraces all that is desirable in a 

BEOR ALMANACK, with full particulars mare, poet b hold They expel every noxious and effete matter and 
FRANCIS NSCRUFT, Someone thus the strength is nurtured and the energies stimulated. 
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VARIOUS EDITIONS OF WORKS 
BY STANDARD AUTHORS. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS.—New and Uniform Edition. 


Sixteen Volumes, crown 8vo. in 7. Binding, £4; or bound as separate Volumes, 


This Edition contains Three Portraits of Mr. Browning at different periods of life, and a few Illustrations. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Standard Edition. 


Twenty-six Volumes, large 8vo. 10s, 6d. each. 


This Edition contains some of Mr. THACKERAY 'S writings not before collected, with many additional I))ustrations. 
It bas been printed from new type, on fine paper ; and, with the exception of the Edition de Luxe, it is the largest and 
handsomest edition that has been published. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Library Edition. 


Twenty-four Volumes, large crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, £9; or half- 
russia, marbled edges, £13 13s. 
With Illustrations by the Author, Richard Doyle, and Frederick Walker. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Popular Edition. 


Thirteen Volumes, crown 8vo. with Frontispiece to each Volume, scarlet cloth, gilt 
top, £3 5s.; and in half-morocco, gilt, £5 10s. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 


W. ao WORKS.—The Cheaper Illustrated 
Socarahe Volumes, uniformly bound in cloth, £4 11s.; or handsomely bound in 


half-morocco, £8 8s, 
Containing nearly all the small Woodcut Illastrations of the former Editions, and many New Illustrations by Eminent 


Artists, 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Pocket Edition. 


Twenty-seven Volumes, in handsome ebonized Case, £2 12s. 6d. 
*,” The Volumes are sold separately, in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, 1s. 6¢. each ; or in paper cover, 1s. each. 


LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, EMILY, and ANNE 
BRONTE.—Library Edition. 


Seven Volumes, each containing Five Illustrations, large crown 8vo. 5s. each. 


*,” Also the Popular Edition, in Seven Volumes, fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d. each ; and the Pocket Edition, in Seven 
Volumes, each with Frontispiece, bound in half-cloth, with cut or uncut edges, 1s. €d. per volume. 


MRS. GASKELL’'S WORKS.—Uniform Edition. 


Seven Volumes, each containing Four Lilustrations, 3s. 6d. each, bound in cloth. 
*," Also the Popular Edition, in Seven Volumes, fcap. Svo. limp cloth, 2s, 6d. each. 


LEIGH HUNT'S WORKS. 


Seven Volumes, feap. 8vo. l'mp cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


SIR ARTHUR HELPS’ WORKS. 


Three Volumes, crown 8vo. 73. 6d. each. 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo place, 8.W, 
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